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For A United Program 


OZORA S. DAVIS 
President Chicago Theological Seminary 


UR program to-day is, first of all, one of enriched, deepened worship, so that 
we may give place for the adoring soul to find its God in the fellowship of 
common adoration. Our program is to organize our religious education 

around this one great central truth—that God is nearer to us than the beating of 
the great artery in our neck. 
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The second great program has to do with the redemption and the restoration 
of human personality, which is divinely precious. We must come back to the human 
relationships and the individualized methods of Jesus. We have wanted to save 
men in masses, by programs and promotion, and we cannot succeed permanently 
by that method. We must reaffirm the place and power of individual, kindling 
contact of soul with soul because humanity is so divine. 


_ And a third factor in the program—which matches the third item in the faith 
—is that Jesus’ way of living is possible and that the kingdom which he came to 
proclaim is finally to be established. 


_ Thank God for a new growing faith which is leading us to see at last that there 
is neither race nor color, neither clime nor creed, to sunder the sons of God,—to 
“see a new internationalism, a new interracialism, that shall test us to the point 
where we silence all boasts of Nordic supremacy and sit humbly at the feet of a 
young Jew to learn what human solidarity is. 


Oh, if we can only believe this, then we shall thrill with the old kindled flame 

of Pentecost; then we shall have a message wide as the world, deep as the needs of 
} man, and high as the hopes which bear him up when he leaps in response to his 
‘| Father’s love. 
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The Laymen’s League 


N THE FACE of it, the marked reduction in the 

activities of the Unitarian Laymen’s League is 
not a cheering announcement. The story is frankly 
told by the League itself, through Mr. Powers, in 
this issue of THE RucisTer. It is true the plans 
for several of the major undertakings will be con- 
tinued; but it is also true that the staff of officers 
and workers has been greatly contracted, and so 
. far as the establishment is concerned, the League 
has become, for the present, a very modest organi- 
zation. 

The reason for the great outward change is 
patent. The financial resources which it was ex- 
pected the people of the churches would by this 
time have contributed are not in hand. This does 
not mean the Unitarian Foundation has failed 
either the League or the denomination. On the 
contrary, the work of soliciting moneys from the 
churches is going forward steadily and with a de- 
gree of assurance to all who are informed of the 
progress thus far made. It ought to be stated per- 
fectly plainly, however, that there was an awkward 
period a year or more ago, and the plans for gather- 
ing missionary funds as then followed proved ill- 
suited to the situation. 

That contretemps has been adjusted, and there is 
to-day, on the whole, the utmost satisfaction with 
the present Foundation program and personnel. A 
considerable strain of discord and a lack of co- 
operation with which we were familiar are both 
yielding to an admirable new spirit. There is sub- 
stantial reason for good courage throughout the 
denomination. In this new business of budgeting 
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our common work—for it is very new with us—and 
of making the appropriate appeal for systematic 
giving by all of our people, we have already demon- 
strated remarkable liberality as well as notable 
skill in the technical task of organizing a financial 
system. 

What the other great. communions long ago per- 
fected so that their apportionments now come 
through each year with almost machine-like consist- 
ency, is with us still an experiment. We do not 
mean it is a question of getting or not getting the 
people to support the free religious movement in 
general and the Unitarian churches in particular. 
We mean by experiment a testing of methods to find 
one by which the people will sustain and extend 
the cause. Our churches have their own ways, like 
any other churches. We like to believe we are in 
the process of finding their ways. When we do, be 
certain we shall receive generous gifts with regu- 
larity. 

It has been a very important and devoted task 
which the members of the Foundation have been 
and are now performing, and among these allies 
of the church have been prominent laymen who 
have a heart-stake in their League. Because the 
men have been close to the financial conditions, 
the League was able to come to its decision in due 
season and to make its statement. The reader will 
find an interesting account of what the laymen are 
setting out to do in the period immediately before 
them. When that time shall have elapsed, it will 
be known what the permanent course of the League 
will be. 

That all the people and not only the men of the 
churches will welcome the advent of Percy W. 
Gardner to the presidency is to be assumed. Mr. 
Gardner has a competency for leadership that 
proves itself in two respects. He is a very human 
person, with a simplicity and charm that lead him 
to approach people with immediate winsomeness. 
It is the gift of effortless geniality. Men like him 
and are attracted to him. In the second place, he 
regards every situation, problem, or fact, dispas- 
sionately and impersonally. He decides according 
to the principle involved in each instance. 

The most important fact of all is that the new 
president is as widely experienced in church work 
as any layman in the denomination. He has been 
president of his own League Chapter in Providence, 
R.I. He has served as the leading official in the 
First Church, in that city. He has worked in the 
larger councils of the League from the beginning, 
and has been treasurer of the General Conference. 
At present he is chairman of the Commission on 
Survey of the American Unitarian Association. 

THE REGISTER believes Mr. Gardner will make a 
successful president of the League. In a conver- 
sation following his election, he said there are 
three things which he would like to say at once to 
the thirteen thousand members of the League, and 
to the one hundred thousand constituents of the 
churches. First, the League still lives and carries 
on. A foundation has been laid the past seven 
years. This is a solid and lasting achievement. 
It will be built upon. We agree that the Unita- 
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tive characteristic to the League. 
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Fy an Church is a different and better body from 
that which we knew in 1919. We believe no other 
organization of laymen in our time has done as 


‘much for a denomination as the Laymen’s League 
has done for us. A new strain of masculine 


strength has been infused into our religious life. 
It is an incalculable contribution to the churches. 


We all know that, in the ordinary congregation, 


religion lacks virility and rationality; it is soft 


and oversentimental, satisfied with small things 
and shrinking from the great problems of life. 
Few men of parts have anything to do with it. 


But it is not so in -Unitarianism, and to the League 


is the credit and the praise. Seven years have wit- 
nessed the enlistment of men—strong men—who 
are now rooted and grounded in devotion to their 
churches. 

The justification of the very large sums of 
money which have been spent by the League would 
be granted by most people on a fair appraisal of 
the stimulated vitality in the churches and the in- 
crease in financial support to local congregations, 
which we believe has exceeded, in the past seven 
years, anything that was ever done before. 

In the second place, Mr. Gardner wishes to ex- 


_ press his great respect and admiration for the min- 
istry. This is no belated appreciation of their call- 


ing and character. He has long been associated 
with many of our ministers in various offices and 
committees. Few laymen understand as well as he 
does that churchmanship is a technique, and he is 
the last man to be so presumptuous as to work on 
a basis of separation from the counsel and support 
of the trained leaders of the churches. At the same 
time, the laymen, like the women and the young 
people, have their own place and function in the 
church, and they will continue to give their distinc- 
They will not 
suffer any loss of their own entity as an organiza- 
tion; they will not be made an auxiliary agency. 
Not unification, but co-operation, is their policy. 
This is, in fact, Mr. Gardner’s third point. By 
co-operation he means that there will be not one- 


sided but mutual yielding and adaptation of all 


the denominational bodies. In this respect, as we 
well know, there is already marked agreement 
among the organizations. Before this editorial ap- 
pears there will have been held the meeting of ad- 
ministrative leaders of the several major agencies. 
They will have come one step nearer to that 
thorough understanding and appreciation, each one 
for the others and each also for the whole great 
cause, which is in fact to-day the most important 
process of making our denomination what it must 


 be—a co-operative association of Unitarians and 


their coequal societies working in the spirit of free- 
dom and the love of truth for the increase of pure 
religion. . 

As we take a backward view of the League, it 


Seems to us it has ended its formative period. From 
antiquity, seven years has been a sacred cycle of 


time. Now the League evolves into a new order, 


with outward marks, for the time being, of dimin- 


1 pprentign, but with inward spiritual strength 
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which is sure and growing. It would be too much 
to say that it has found itself; equally untrue 
would it be to say it is not sure of itself. The 
League is a fact—it is the religious life of the men 
of our free churches. As they live, it lives. That 
life is refashioning for itself in certain parts a body 
meet for its nature and for the needs of the larger 
spiritual entity—the denomination. It will in- 
tegrate itself without doubt into the larger body 
and become a permanent factor in the promotion of 
religious liberty and the abundant life. 

In the name of the faith, we salute all the men 
who have made, who have been, the League. To 
those who go from its official administration, we 
speak the common gratitude of our people for a 
creative spiritual achievement—lasting, blessed. 
To those who enter upon the new day, Godspeed! 


The Churth Press 


N THE Outlook for May 19 there is a leading 

editorial on the church press. It is a clear 
analysis of the precarious situation among denomi- 
national publications. In our opinion it touches 
the naked nerve of the difficulty. A hundred years 
ago the secular press and the religious press were 
on a parity with respect to quality, with the ad- 
vantage probably on the side of the church papers. 
Church people generally read their journals. In 
the years, the secular press has moved forward in 
all respects with great strides, while the churches 
for the most part have permitted their organs 
to remain as they were. There are several notable 
exceptions. Advertising has naturally gone to the 
publications which have high-powered selling de- 
partments, and to-day the church press carries very 
little business. Naturally, they have been unable 
to make ends meet. The editorial refers to the 
passing of several religious papers in recent 
months. Others face a difficult problem. Says the 
Outlook, — 

The religious press is a great influence for good in this 
country. We strongly urge church members to support their 
denominational organs. As long as denominations exist, there 
must be denominational papers. Few of them, however, are 
narrow and sectarian in spirit. In the main they are far in 
advance of the rank and file of the denomination they serve. 
Keen-minded and competent editors of some of the leading 
religious journals, in spite of annual deficits and lack of 
proper working capital, have constantly improved their pub- 
lications, 


In the opinion of that influential and independ- 
ent journal, the abandonment of church papers by 
their denominations “would be a great loss to the 
cause of religious education, the promotion of ethi- 
cal truths, and the maintenance of honest and fear- 
less journalism.” The suggestion is made that 
there are few better ways in which funds for church 
purposes can be used than for the church press. 
“Our best colleges need endowment. If the church 
press cannot be maintained by income from its 
subscribers and advertisers, why should it not be 
endowed?” That is one way. Another way is to 
budget the papers in the denominational funds. 
Most churches follow the latter course. 


The Letter from Europe 


Sir Willoughby Dickinson of the Committee on Minorities 


Soria. 


T WAS my good fortune to-day to have 

a private conversation with one of the 
most interesting and effective figures in 
the League of Nations—Sir Willoughby 
Dickinson, chairman of the committee on 
minorities in the League and vice-pres- 
ident of the World Alliance for Promoting 
International Friendship Through the 
Churches. Sir Willoughby deals with one 
of the most difficult of the questions that 
come under the province of the great or- 
ganization formed—as he puts it—to 
“function as the conscience of the world.” 

“How is the League of Nations per- 
forming its duties?” was the first ques- 
tion I put up to the upstanding English- 
man, who showed evidences of race in the 
lineaments of his clean-shaven aristocratic 
face. 


“SATISFACTORILY, on the whole,” 
he replied modestly. “To the League of 
Nations has been accorded the role of 
conscience of the world. There are 
many difficult—extremely difficult—ques- 
tions to solve in the wake of the World 
War. One of the most difficult problems 
arising out of the long period of warfare 
is the habit of fighting which many states 
in the world had acquired—weak states 
and strong ones. It was a bad mentality 
with which to undertake the consideration 
of the peace problems of the future. It 
was a fortunate—a very fortunate—thing 
for the world that it had the guidance and 
inspiration of an. unprecedented organiza- 
tion at its disposal at the beginning of 
this period of planning for the future. 

“Had the League of Nations not existed 
at this time, I doubt not the world would 
have attempted to build one up at this 
juncture. 

“The problem of the League of Nations 
is to avoid a recurrence of the great war 
that exhausted mankind before it laid 
down its arms. On the performance of 
this problem it started by creating an 
atmosphere of peaceful endeavor which 
was essential to the salvation of the race. 
Even now, after the League of Nations 
has been functioning for years, we realize, 
at times, that the old human nature that 
brought mankind to the brink of the 
abyss and over it is still a reality—that 
the atmosphere of peace which we sought 
to create still does not exist. You know, 
being stationed here, how the old human 
nature was manifested by Greece through 
its attack on Petritch last autumn. With- 
out any provocation, Greece proceeded to 
invade Bulgaria—to desolate its villages 
with artillery fire. A conflict was actually 
begun by Greece. Had Bulgaria responded 
to it by force, war was a certainty be- 
tween the two nations. 

“Fortunately, one of the two nations 
involved was loyal to the League of 
Nations—had full faith in the correct 
functioning of the conscience of mankind. 
Instead of replying with force to the 
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manifestation of force, Bulgaria appealed 
to the organization in Geneva. That ap- 
peal, with arms down, was a great success 
for the League of Nations. The League, 
as you will perhaps remember, responded 
with instant action. ‘There is to be no 
war, was its command to both countries. 
Both countries obeyed the behest—one at 
considerable monetary loss to itself—and 
the threatened war never broke out. 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


HIS MIDDLE COURSE KEPT PEACE 


Dr. William O. Thompson, former president of 
Ohio State University, was moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly which adjourned 
last week in Baltimore; and because he was 


fundamentalist in theology and consistently fair. 


and hospitable to the modernists, everybody 

was reasonably pleased and the sessions were 

little disturbed by the prevailing theological 
conflict 
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“We are apt at any moment to face 
a similar situation between any two coun- 
tries one of which is not disarmed, as 
Bulgaria was. But we are dealing with 
all such situations in the same spirit— 
based upon the determination to prevent 
wars at any cost. 

“Yes, I should say that on the whole 
the League of Nations is functioning satis- 
factorily. It has its limitations, however. 
It lacks the strength of united action by 
mankind. It is a cause of profound regret 
to us that we still lack the cordial co-opera- 
tion and support of all the powerful states, 
including the United States of America, 
The entrance of the United States into 
the League would double its strength at 
once, would make its word more. man- 
datory than it ever has been. There are 
indications, however, that such an event 
is still far off, if it is ever to be possible, 


in view of the feelings of some of your 
leaders. 
“To the activities of your World AI- 


liance for Promoting International Friend- 


ship Through the Churches we are pro- 
foundly grateful. The Alliance is strength- 
ening our hands in many a difficult cir- 
cumstance, I like to believe that the 
church organization represents the con- 
science of America, and that the time 
will ultimately come when that conscience 
will make itself felt in the development 
of the world’s affairs. With America in 
the League of Nations under the pressure 
of the movement by the churches, the 
League will be in an infinitely better posi- 
tion to perform its duties to mankind. 

“No, I am not discouraged about the 
future. On the contrary, I am convinced 
that in time the American conscience will 
make itself felt in this difficult situation 
and then we shall have the full co-opera- 
tion of your country in our efforts to 
maintain the peace of the world. 

“As to the present activities of the 
League in its restricted position, I may 
say that I am fully satisfied. We are 
gradually extending our activities in every 
direction—labor as well as international 
relations. 

“The strength of our position was de- 
monstrated to me by our conference in 
Athens, on my way here. We had every 
nation in the Balkans represented in that 
conference—Roumania, Jugoslavia, Greece, 
Bulgaria. All the delegates showed every 
indication of being thoroughly convinced 
of the wisdom and the effectiveness of our 
aim—the prevention of future conflicts 
of any kind—and all seemed 
vinced of the necessity for loyalty to our 
purpose on their part. My address to the 
citizens of Sofia in the Military Club this 
morning convinced me that restored peace 
will never be broken by any act proceed- 
ing from Bulgaria, at any rate. 


“WE STILL HAVE difficult problems 
to deal with in various parts of the civi- 
lized world. Any person who deals with 
the question of minorities, scattered all 
over the earth, realizes that. We object, 
of course, to the destruction of any minor- 
ity by the application of the mailed fist, 
as was done when the mailed fist was at 
its worst. Such destruction we are de- 
termined to prevent, if it can be done, by 
wise counsel and the showing: of the 
better way. But we are proceeding along 
our chosen path—too slowly, I sometimes 
feel. The millennium is still a long way 
off, though we are proceeding toward it 
with all our moral force. As to the 
methods which the League of Nations is 
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applying in its progress toward the at- — 


tainment of the millennium, I feel sure 
that we are doing the right thing.” 

Sir Willoughby Dickinson was accom- 
panied on his trip by Theodore Ruissen 
of the secretariat of the League of Nations. 


8. I. Tongororr, 
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ANNUAL MEETING of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, in Unity 


: ked by an announcement that. is of 
“unusual significance to the Unitarian fel- 
$ owship. For the immediate future, how- 
ever, there need be no concern. By vote 
the council, the League’s major activi- 
; will be continued for several months. 
Beeeconwhile, the report of the council 
ites : “Our members and friends through- 
‘out the denomination will have opportu- 
nity to re-estimate the value of a laymen’s 
“moyement in the liberal cause and decide 
to what extent its activities shall be con- 
‘ tinued in the interests of the church. 
‘Upon this decision the breadth and extent 
of our work must depend. We can adapt 
our program to whatever standard our 
supporters prefer.” : 

‘The inference is that the present tenta- 
_ tive program will be revised as soon as 
t the results of the final appeal of the Uni- 
_ tarian Foundation to the churches are 
‘known. Fewer than one-third of the 
churches have responded to previous ap- 
_ peals of the Foundation. 

Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., 

- who was elected president of the Laymen's 
League in succession to Charles H. Strong 
of New York, is determined that along the 
lines it has charted for itself the League 
shall continue without loss of efficiency. 
_ Mr. Strong, whose retirement from the 
leadership he had held since the League 
Was organized in 1919 was forecast in 

THe CHRIstIAN Recister of May 6, has 
. accepted election as an honorary vice- 
president. Chiefly responsible to Mr. 

Gardner in the new disposition of League 

activity is the new executive vice-presi- 
dent, Kenneth McDougall of Wellesley 

Hills, Mass. William L. Barnard retains 

the merely nominal position of secretary. 
_ Mr. Barnard withdraws from active ad- 

ministration of the activities of the Lay- 

men’s League with the keenest regret on 
the part of present and former officers 

and members of the council. He joined 

the staff seven months after the League 

was organized, and under one title or 

another has been chief officer in charge 
_ of operations ever since. His was the 
fertile brain which conceived its policies, 
and his the driving force which carried 
- them into action once they had received 
the approval of the council. 

Both Mr. Gardner and Mr. McDougall 
are highly qualified for the work they have 
undertaken. They are young, with fine 
_ Unitarian background and experience in 
4 ‘denominational affairs, with large hope for 
an enterprise to which they contribute a 
wealth of initiative, energy, and intelli- 
gent optimism. 

Mr. Gardner is a member of the Su- 
me Court Bar of Rhode Island, and 

; served in a variety of positions in 
‘arious Unitarian agencies. He was the 
treasurer of the General Conference ; 

en a member of the council and 
committee of the Laymen’s 
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dent of the board of trustees of Proctor 
Academy, and chairman of the American 
Unitarian Association commission on sur- 
vey. 

Mr. McDougall has been an officer of 
the League for four years. He was Mid- 
dle Atlantic States secretary, later mis- 
sion secretary, and for the last two years 
has been vice-president in charge of spe- 
cial activities. His father was Rey. Henry 
Clay McDougall, who had a well-remem- 
bered career in the Unitarian ministry. 
The new administrative vice-president 
went to Exeter and Harvard, served over- 
seas in the air service, and spent a few 
years in business pursuits before ged 
the League staff. 

The first concern of the new Racers 
will be the sixth annual institute for re- 
ligious education at the Isles of Shoals, 
July 10-17. George G. Davis, who has 
been in charge of this League enterprise 
for three years, will be the director. Plans 
are now being matured for the annual 
convention, to be held this year in Wash- 
ington, September 17-19. The most in- 
tensive program of preaching missions 
since the League instituted this activity 
is now being arranged. The publicity de- 
partment* will be continued under the di- 
rection of Ival McPeak, news editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

Only the major and more spectacular 
activities have been named, but a limited 
number of minor though essential features 
of the League program will be retained. 
Furthermore, there are among the 238 
chapters of the League dozens of out- 
standing chapters whose strength will re- 
main a lasting asset to their local churches 
and to the denominations at large. 

Under the new régime, more and more 
responsibility must be placed in the 
chapters. The headquarters problem will 
be what it always has been—in the words 
of the council report, one of selection from 
among a great number of highly desirable 
activities those of greatest current moment 
and which promise the largest benefit to 
the general welfare. 

“Financial resources inevitably control 
this problem of selection,” the report con- 
tinues. “This was especially true during 
the fiscal year just ended. It was ap- 
parent that the League could render the 
services which the denomination had been 
led to expect of it only by appealing to 
the denomination for generous contribu- 
tions. But since all other denominational 
organizations were in need of special 
gifts, if they were to continue the splendid 
and enlarged work each has been doing 
since 1920, we agreed to pool our appeal 
with that of others needing funds for 
current requirements and to entrust our 
financing to the Unitarian Foundation. 
Subsequently, we agreed to a further re- 
duction in our allotment—the American 
Unitarian Association doing likewise—in 
order that larger provision should be 


*Wallace M. Powers created the department. 
He is a newspaper man of unusual ability and 
wide experience.—The Eprror. 


s League Program. Undergoes’ Change 


Reduction of activities and staff pending Foundation outcome 


made for the needs of the Meadville 
Theological School. 

“Relying upon the Foundation, we went 
ahead with those activities upon which 
our allotment was based, borrowing money 
in anticipation of receipts just as muni- 
cipalities borrow money in anticipation of 
tax payments. In doing so, we merely 
repeated what was done with entire satis- 
faction in 1919 and 1920. During the 


year we received from the Foundation 


approximately $117,000—less than was 
needed and expected. We cut down ad- 
ministrative expense and exercised every 
wise economy. The net result was that our 
expenses were $19,553 below our estimates. 

“Our difficulty arises from the fact that 
less than one-third of our churches have 
so far responded to the appeal of the 
Foundation for funds needed to finance 
the program of our several church or- 
ganizations for this year and the next 
succeeding four years. 

“Every Unitarian organization whose 
work is general in its scope suffers by this 
delay. But as most of these organiza- 
tions have endowed funds, they are able 
to continue, although their programs must 
fall short of what the denomination ex- 
pects. The League, with practically no 
endowment fund, cannot go on without 
widespread and generous support. 

“We believe that when our fellowship 
truly understand the situation they will 
meet it as they have met- past crises. 
Consequently, we propose that the League 
shall continue its chief operations under 
a drastic reduction in expenditures, but 
with a program which will fully justify a 
renewed appeal for contributions to the 
Unitarian Foundation this coming fall.” 

Present at the meeting which made the 
decision here chronicled were Mr. Strong 
and Mr. Barnard; Robert Lynn Cox of 
Montclair, N.J.; John M. Thayer of 
Worcester, Mass. : Richard W. Sulloway 
of Franklin, N.H.; Marshall B. Dalton 
of Belmont, Mass. ; N. W. Storer of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Jaines P. Munroe of Boston, 
Mass.; Robert Starr Allyn of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; William Roger Greeley of Lexington, 
Mass.; Frederic H. Fay of Boston, Mass. ; 
Robert W. Kelso of Boston, Mass.; Frank 
W. Remick of West Newton, Mass.; 
Murray BH. Williams of Montreal, Canada ; 
Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R.I.; 
Representative Morton D. Hull of Chicago, 
Ill.; George A. Ricker of Washington, 
D. C: and Henry D. Sharpe of Providence, 
R.I., treasurer. 

New members of the council, chosen by 
mail badlot, are Mr. Greeley, Mr. Munroe, 
Mr. Remick, Mr. Ricker, Mr. Storer, 
Robin Lynn Hamilton of Sioux City, Iowa, 
and Victor Starzenski of Schenectady, 
N.Y., for three years; Richard H. Wiswall 
of Salem, Mass., for two years; and Mel- 
burn Brant of Evanston, Ill., for one year. 
The honorary vice-presidents are Senator 
Dunean U. Fletcher of Florida; Judge 
Frank H. Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Senator Jesse H. Metcalf of Rhode Island ; 
Prof, Herbert F. Goodrich of Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Dr. David Starr Jordan of Stan- 
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ford University, Calif.; Robert E. Lee 
Steiner of Salem, Ore.; Dr. H. Barrett 
Learned of Washington, D.C.; and 
Charles H. Strong of New York City. 
Henry D. Sharpe was re-elected treasurer. 
' Following the meetings of Anniversary 
Week, Mr. Strong went to Tennessee to 
participate in the oral argument before 
the Supreme Court on the appeal of 
John T. Scopes from his conviction for 
violation of the anti-evolution law. It 
was a coincidence that the speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Laymen’s League 
should be Dr. Edwin BH. Slosson of Wash- 
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ington, D.C., director of Science Service. 
His subject was “Educational and Reli- 
gious Freedom.” Dr, Slosson stated that 
present movements in legislation meant a 
setback of more than a century in science. 
He pictured the widening of the scope of 
the anti-science crusade and described 
how the appliances of science, notably the 
radio, were being used to. thwart the 
theories of science. 

“A new idea comes first in the mind 
of one man,” said Dr. Slosson. “That 
means that the new idea starts out in the 
world with a majority of 1,600,000,000 
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against it. 
scientific thought were put to a popular 
referendum, they would be voted down by 
overwhelming majorities for the first — 
hundred years or longer. 
of whether the earth is round and re- 


volving or flat and stationary were put 


to a plebiscite of the entire world at the 
present time and.compulsory voting were 
required, the Copernican theory of the 
universe would be repealed by an immense 
majority. Newton’s law would never have 
passed if it had depended upon a popular 
vote.” 


Teaching Universals With Modern Methods 


President Morgan and Professor Case at the Sunday School Society meetings 


HE Unitarian Sunday School Society, 

at its annual meeting on May 27 of 
Anniversary Week at Unity House, ratified 
a new working agreement with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; elected Rev. 
George L. Parker its president; and ap- 
plauded the address of the retiring pres- 
ident, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, with a re- 
newed sense of the peculiar and unprece- 
dented responsibility resting upon teachers 
of liberal religion in this age. It heard 
Mr. Parker tell why Unitarians should 
make religious education their first task, 
and it listened to accounts of how three 
denominational agencies were strengthen- 
ing the church school. Finally, at the 
afternoon session, the members discussed 
practical suggestions on methods made by 
three achieving workers in religious edu- 
cation. 

In effect, the new agreement with the 
Association continues the plan of co- 
operation for the maintenance of the De- 
partment of Religious Education that has 
been followed since 1912. The change 
concerns legal means to an end. The re- 
cent decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts invalidated the affiliation 
of Andover Theological Seminary with the 
Harvard Divinity School by holding the 
Andover trustees to the terms of their 
trust. This decision brought to light the 
legal flaw that the Sunday School So- 
ciety had too completely disposed of its 
trust to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. Hence, instead of conveying to the 
Association its stock in trade and paying 
over contributions and income, the So- 
ciety now agrees to bear a reasonable 
amount of the cost of the Department in 
such manner as shall be agreed upon by 
directors or officers of the two bodies, and 
allow the Association as its agent to use 
its personal property, other than money 
or invested funds, to carry on the work of 
the Department. The agreement, signed 
by Dr. Eliot and Dr. Morgan, was ap- 
proved by vote of the Society. Another 
change from the arrangement of 1912 that 
became effective last May was the divi- 
sion of the positions of president of the 
Society and secretary of the Department, 
both of which had been held by Dr. 


William I. Lawrance. Now they are 
separate offices; and, as announced in the 
last issue of THe Reeister, Waitstill H. 
Sharp has been appointed to the secretary- 
ship of the Department. As before, the 
directors of the Society will serve er 
oficiis as an Advisory Council to the De- 
partment of Religious Education. 

The report of last year’s work, read by 
the clerk, Miss Frederika Wendte, in- 
cluded a deserved recognition of the serv- 
ices of Miss Marie Johnson, executive 
clerk of the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation. Her intimate knowledge of Uni- 
tarian church school work has been in- 
valuable to both Department and Society 
during the enforced suspension of many of 
the Department’s activities. Miss Wendte 
also reported resolutions passed by the So- 
ciety’s directors in loving tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Florence Buck and Miss 
Mallie J. Floyd. 

Of Dr. Buck the resolution said: ‘She 
was a great mother to us all. She taught 
us, and helped us also to teach. The 
books which she wrote and edited will 
remain as permanent memorials to her 
skill and genius, but no less permanent is 
the life-giving touch of her friendly ad- 
vice and counsel. We are comforted by 
the thought that her abilities were recog- 
nized among leading educators of her 
time. They knew her as a peer. They 
sought her inspiration. They held her 
work in high regard.” Miss Floyd was a 
director of the Society, and her death, 
declared the resolution, “was a distinct 
loss to this Society and to the work of 
religious education in our Unitarian 
churches.” The tribute adds: “Through- 
out her life and in all her work she was 
known and loved for her ability to gain 
the attention and the affection of young 
people, and her influence will remain and 
her friendship will long be held as a 
happy memory in many hearts.” 

Miss Wendte’s report also contained the 
following items: Two bulletins have been 
added to the Religious Education Series: 
“The Unitarian Contribution to Religious 
Education,” by Prof. Francis A. Christie, 
and “How We Use the Bible in Religious 
Education,” by Dr. Buck. A set of lantern 
slides on “How We Got Our Bible,” with 


an explanatory talk is now available. A 
set of slides for Christmas is in prepara- 
tion. The kindergarten book in the 
Beacon Course should be ready this au- 
tumn. Rey. Edwin Fairley is preparing a 
Beacon Course book on “The Clean, 
Strong Life” for the use of ten-year- 
old pupils. The authors of the Beacon 
Course volumes are preparing, on request, 
brief statements of their purpose in writing 
the books, and these statements are to 
be sent to parents during the next church 
school year. 

Dr. Morgan’s address was an appeal to 
Unitarians to show youth a way of life 
through teaching them “universals.” He 
declared that the religious outlook, not 
only in Unitarianism, but in the other 
churches of America and Europe, is in a 
period of transition more fundamental 
than at any time since the period follow- 
ing Copernicus. 

It is time now, said Dr. Morgan, to gain 
a new outlook in religion—to restate the 
philosophy of religion. He pointed out 
that science to-day is profoundly affecting 
theology and philosophy. The physicist 
is changing metaphysical thought. The 
psychologist, by experimenting on the 
glandular secretions affecting personality, 
is altering fundamental theories on human 
will. Hence the attitude should be one of 
humility, suspended judgment, patient 
trial, patient research, and faith that 
when the confusion clears away life will 
be more worth while and spiritual values 
will be more firmly intrenched. 

These are “universals” which, according 
to Dr. Morgan, should be taught the young, 
to help them to the healthful balance be- 
tween the individual and the _ common 
good: 

1. An open mind, looking honestly upon 
all truths as the way to sanity of life. 

2. Integrity—basically economical, be- 
cause men progress best when they trust 
each other and because human life in- 
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ereases in dignity and beauty renee in- - 


tegrity. 

8. The Golden Rule, not as an imposed 
revelation but as a conclusion ee 
from ibe experience of man. is 

+} ter 


r 5, A eugenic conscience, mindful of bio- 


logical continuity, careful to guard for 


generation after generation the stream of 
life which has come down through the 
ages. 


6. Above all, enthusiasm for life—the 
whole heart and soul in the great ad- 
venture of life—not questioning whether 
life is worth while but saying that life 
shall be worth while. 

Not only in religion, but also in politics 
and economics, the great ery—the great 
need—is education, said Mr. Parker in 
accepting the presidency of the Society. 
Only when mind and heart are enlightened 
will people know how to live together. 
“This is the task of religious education,” 
declared Mr. Parker; “for until a soul is 


religiously educated, it is not educated at 


all. It belongs to us to make religious 
education our major task. There is no 
hope in any other direction.” 

Mr. Parker thus phrased the “far-flung 
but very real goal’ toward which he 


pledged himself to work with the Society: 


“For every free mind a chance to know 


- the truth freely by the help of a free 
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church.” - 

In the first of three ten-minute talks 
on the work of denominational agencies 
for religious education, George G. Davis 
assured the Society that in spite of the 
reduction of the Laymen’s League staff, 
the sixth Institute for Religious Education 
would be held on Star Island as originally 
planned ; that, though no longer a League 


_ officer, he would be in personal charge at 


the Shoals; and that the League would 
undoubtedly be able to continue these 
Institutes without break and without 
diminution of quality. He explained that 
the League resolved to convince the de- 
nomination of the value of such institutes, 
financed the first Institute in 1921 single- 
handed, even to paying the transportation 
of the delegates. This Institute cost the 
League almost $9,000. The second one 
cost more than $8,000. Thereafter, how- 
ever, as the Institutes more and more 


_ proved their worth, the League chapters 


took over a larger share of the expenses, 
until the net cost to the League of last 
year’s Institute—reputed the best of the 
five—was just over $1,000. Mr. Davis 
had planned that this year’s Institute 
would not cost more than $500. His op- 
timism as to the future of these Insti- 
tutes was based on his belief that the 
chapters and churches will take over 
enough of the expense to make them very 
nearly, if not entirely, self-supporting. 
Speaking of the results on religious edu- 
cation of the attendance of 770 delegates 
from 190 churches on the Institutes, Mr, 
Davis said: 

“Only a mere handful of our churches 
six years ago had any item in this budget 
for the expenditure of church money for 
this most vital work. To-day there are 
none too many, to be sure; but. the in- 
erease in the number of these churches 


that are making some provision—however 


inadequate it may be—for religious edu- 


. cation has been a notable fact, much of 
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the credit for which can fairly be taken 
by the League because of the work we 
have done at Star Island.” 

Miss Sara Comins, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, ex- 
plained how the Union endeavors to main- 
tain contacts between the young people 
of the church and the church school. She 
announced that, with the disbandment of 
the Student Federation of Religious Lib- 
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ices of worship in the King’s Chapel church 
school, Boston, and the author of “Dra- 
matic Services of Worship.” She de- 
clared that the experience of worship was 
the most compelling force in religious life, 
and insisted that the step from the church 
school session to the church service of 
worship would be the natural step if 
services of worship were made an essen- 
tial part in the religious training of 


LAYING THE CORNER 


STONE OF THE NEW 


UNITARIAN BUILDING 


From left to right—Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., who offered the invyo- 
eation ; Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Association, who applied 
the trowel; and Dr. Howard N. Brown, Minister Emeritus of King’s Chapel, who pro- 
nounced the benediction in the impressive ceremony on Tuesday, May 25, Anniversary 
Week, which was attended by a large congregation of delegates to the annual meeting 


and other members and friends of the church. 


The site of the new headquarters is 32 


Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., and adjoins the grounds of the State House on the west 


erals, the Union would assume student 
work, one feature of which would be stu- 
dent missions where leading preachers of 
the church can meet and inspire student 
groups. Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of 
Rutherford, N.J., described the valuable 
work which the Women’s Alliance does 
for effecting the co-operation of the home 
with the church school. 

Besides Mr. Parker, these officers were 
elected: Rey. Lyman YV. Rutledge of Dor- 
chester, Mass., and Mrs. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen of Boston, Mass., vice-presidents ; 
Miss Frederika Wendte of Winchester, 
Mass., clerk; George R. Ferguson of Win- 
chester, treasurer. The following directors 
were chosen for three years: Rey. Hilary 
G. Richardson of Yonkers, N.Y.; Y. B. 
Haagsma of New York City; Irving W. 
Smith of Leominster, Mass.; Miss Ger- 
trude Taft of Cleveland, Ohio; and Fred- 
erick H. Hunter of West Roxbury, Mass. 

How youth may be trained to right 
moral and spiritual attitudes through 
dramatic services of worship in the church 
school was explained by Mrs. Isabel K. 
Whiting before the afternoon session. 
Mrs. Whiting is director of dramatic serv- 


youth. To train youth through worship— 
beautiful and symbolic and true—is the 
great challenge to the liberal churches, 
Mrs. Whiting said. 

Miss Gertrude Taft, director of reli- 
gious education in the First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, described some of 
the methods of the Cleveland school—one 
of the most successful church schools in 
the denomination. She spoke particularly 
of the school services of worship that 
develop the spirit of order and reverence 
and form a natural step from the junior 
church—the high-school grades in the 
school—to the church service. Each class 
has charge of its own service. The boy 
that once made trouble in the back seat 
read the Scripture and gave the prayer, 
and took pride in his part of the service. 
After three years of experience with the 
policy, Miss Taft unqualifiedly favored 
the paying of salaries to teachers. 

Dr. Adelaide T. Case, associate professor 
of religious education in Teachers College 
of Columbia University, was the final 
speaker of the afternoon. One of the 
foremost leaders in this field Dr. Case 
is interested in the development of pro- 
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fessional work in religious education with 
status, salary, and training on a par with 
those of other recognized professions. 
Her topic was “The Use of the Bible 
in Character Building.” Church school 
workers, she said, are not called upon 
primarily to teach the Bible as literature 
or as history. Their peculiar task with 
reference to the Bible is to teach it for 
the enhancement of human life—the de- 
velopment of character in the sense of ful- 
ness of personality and a rich common 
life of mutual fellowship and invigora- 
tion. Dr. Case considered these four 
ways in which character is built, and 
showed how the Bible’s yast storehouse 
* of experience may be shared with children 
for the forming of right character habits: 
1. Doing things that appear to be desir- 
able and enjoying oneself in the process— 
satisfactory social activity. To illustrate 
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how Bible stories can work to good or ill 
through this influence, Dr. Case con- 
trasted David killing Goliath with David 
sparing Saul: Abraham on the point of 
killing Isaae with Abraham letting Lot 
choose the land. 

2. Associating with people who personify 
or embody ideas or types of action in 
concrete form—fellowship. Dr. Case 
“Which are our children associa- 
ting with—the mighty hunters of various 
kinds, the kings and oppressors, the rob- 
bers, the magicians—or the _ stalwart 
moral heroes? One of our jobs is to help 
our boys and girls truly make friends with 
such people as’ Joseph, David, Amos, 
Elijah, Jeremiah, and, most of all, Jesus 
himself, the friend of children in his day 
but shunned by many of our children 
owing to the way in which we have in- 
troduced him.” 


Women’s Alliance Adopts 


President Gallagher reports—Interesting proceedings 


ENCEFORWARD The Alliance is to 

function under the more adequate 
name, “General Alliance of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Women.” The 
new title was adopted after considerable 
discussion at the annual meeting of the 
organization held in Boston, Mass., during 
Anniversary Week. In addition to a num- 
ber of minor changes in the by-laws, an 
important amendment was voted under 
which all Alliance members must be 
General Alliance members. For twenty- 
one years the abolishing of special local 
memberships has been under discussion, 


and already many branches have only the 
one fee. tw: 
The revision committee consisted of Mrs. 


Caroline S. Atherton, Miss Mary Sawyer, 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clarke, and Mrs. Voigt 
and Mrs. Nash of New York. Mrs. Theo- 
dore C. Williams, a member of the first 
committee on by-laws, was in the audience 
and was introduced. 

The substitution of the word “Religious” 
for “Christian” in the name was pro- 
posed, and defended by some of those 
who wished to make it so inclusive that 
liberal Jewish women might conscien- 
tiously become members. It was pointed 
out, however, that already Jewish and 
other liberal women are affiliated, and pro- 
ponents of the name which was adopted 
finally expressed the belief that this would 
be an unfortunate time to drop the word 
“Christian” and step out of the ranks of 
Christian women. It would seem like 
abandoning the leadership of Jesus to 
leave it out, one speaker said; and an- 
other asserted that while Alliance women 
acknowledge the good in other religions, 
such as Buddhism and Confucianism, they 
yet recognize the fact that it has re- 
mained for those who claim Jesus as 
leader to make those countries “decent to 
live in.” 

Miss Lucy Lowell, former president, 
voted in a communication dated at Madrid, 
Spain, for the name which was adopted. 


A briefer name proposed—the ‘General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women’—was not 
supported in the debate. The executive 
board was authorized to take the nec- 
essary steps to make the change legal. 

The thirtieth anniversary of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was recognized 
by the following resolution, passed unani- 
mously: 

“The Alliance of Unitarian women in 
annual meeting assembled, May 26, 1926, 
records anew its appreciation of the work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
its steadfast adherence to high ideals, 


its never-wavering loyalty to the Faith, 


‘and its realization in practice of its legend 
~‘Faith, Worship, Service.’ On _ this 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, The 
Alliance offers heartiest congratulations 
and good wishes. Truly, ‘The Spirit of 
Youth in the Life of the Church is the 
Hope of the World.’” 

The customary collection of the day was 
taken for international and -Southern 
work, which topics were briefly presented 
by Mrs. Charles E. St. John and Miss 
Louise Brown. The sum realized was 
$631.38. 

The report of the recording secretary, 
Mrs. Atherton, noted the passing of sey- 
eral loyal and devoted workers, among 
whom have been Rev. Florence Buck, 
D.D., Miss Elizabeth B. Easton of San 
Francisco, Mrs. F. Delano Hitch of New 
York, Mrs. William Bates of Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Sara A. Robbins, and various 
branch presidents, secretaries, and lay 
members. 

New branches were announced at Ala- 
meda and Stockton, Calif.; Middlesex, Vt. ; 
Salina,. Kan.; People’s Church, Chicago; 
First Protestant St. John’s Church, Cin- 
cinnati. These make a total of 389 
branches. Several new evening Alliances 
have also been formed. These are in the 
Metropolitan district, New York; Buffalo, 


N.Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Hopedale, Mass. ; 
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3. Attending to certain generalized ideas 


or values that are meaningful, repeating © 


and remembering them, perhaps commit- 


ting oneself to them, or making a resolu- 


tion in connection with them—suggestion. 
In reaction from the “golden text,” said 
Dr. Case, pithy, meaningful sayings from 
the Bible have not been used enough. 

4. Putting two and two together, ana- 
lyzing situations in the light of certain 
premises, weighing evidence, and coming 
to definite conclusions—evaluation. <A 
child evaluates an idea of God, reads the 
story of Moses’ death, and declares that 
God would not punish Moses in that 
way. 

In the discussion that followed, Dr. 
Case said that the stories in the Beacon 
Course followed these ideas of character- 
building more closely than any other 
course in religious education. 


New Name 


of annual meeting 


Morelight Guild, Indianapolis, Ind. These 
groups now number twenty-nine, with a 
total membership of approximately one 
thousand, and $5,600 raised in the year. 

The Fellowship Committee has now 750 
members in 129 Alliance branches. The 
Cheerful Letter Committee reports eighty 
pupils in the home study department, 
ranging from a boy of eight to a man of 
seventy who is studying Latin and alge- 
bra. The Committee has sent out 775 
textbooks, as well as thirty new libraries 
during the year. Of the latter, twenty- 
four are in schools or under school au- 
thority. The libraries contain 6,062 books 
sent from twenty-six States. Three hun- 
dred applications out of five hundred for 
Friendly Links have come from girls in 
their teens. Fourteen hundred copies of 
International News Sheets are now being 
printed and sent out. 

The president, Mrs. Oscar C. Gallagher, 
reviewed the strenuous program she has 
carried out. Mrs. Gallagher has addressed 
seventy-six meetings in addition to her 
talks in London a year ago and at the 
Alliance conference at the Shoals in 1925. 
On her trip to the Pacific coast, she at- 
tended thirty-nine meetings, visiting every 
church in western British Columbia, 
Washington, Oregon, and California, and 
those at Salt Lake City, Denver, and 
Colorado Springs. 

Mrs. Gallagher called attention to the 
extension of the feeling of federation, the 
added support of the Sunday-school, the 
loyalty to denominational calls, the fruit- 
ful service of all standing committees, the 
gains in membership—especially among 
younger women, the stimulation of inter- 
national work through the Centenary meet- 
ings of a year ago, and the large amount 


of community service rendered. To give 


full credit to Alliance branches for what 
they do, community service should be re- 
ported more fully to headquarters, ahe 
stated. 


The privilege of life ‘membership. was 
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‘by Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 
nnual statement of finances. She 


-Inmemorial members, although both 
growth. Advance has been made 
ong the line. Membership dues have 
rought in about $1,500 more than last 

r; appeals aggregate more by $1,200; 
outhern Work exceeds last year’s total 


money have matched the increase. 

_ Miss Brown’s report in printed form 
was in the hands of delegates who looked 
it over as she analyzed and compared the 
receipts and disbursements. Rey. Minna C. 
Budlong, field secretary, stated that she 
had practically completed her first visit 
0 each of the branches—a task which it 
has taken three years to accomplish. The 
opportunity the Post-Office Mission has to 
counteract misinformation which is being 
broadcast was spoken of by Mrs. Budlong, 
who traced the improvement and develop- 
Ment in branches which formerly func- 
tioned under difficulties. . 

Greetings from Great Britain were 
voiced by Rey. Wilna L. Constable. of 
Warwick, England, who is in America 
for the first time. Return greetings to 
the British League were voted by The 
Alliance. : 

“The world is waiting for a demonstra- 
tion of the fatherhood of God and the 
_ brotherhood of man,’’ Mrs. Constable said. 
“The power of Christianity in the conser- 
vation of home life has been demonstrated, 
but the world waits for the same atmos- 
phere of good will and friendship to be 
shown nationally and internationally. The 
League of Nations is an attempt to make 
the peoples of the world one household, 
but it will be incomplete and inadequate 
to its task unless this great country be- 
comes a part of it. 

“We look to the women of the world not 
only to make it a great household, but 
a home. The women of England look 
to the women of America to join hands 
- with them to make for the world an at- 

mosphere of good will that shall silence 
the clamor of commerce.” 

- Another voice from overseas was that 


of Alexander de Szent-Ivanyi of Kolozsvar, 


Transylvania. 
“You cannot understand what it means 
to us to be members of Western civiliza- 
tion,” he declared. “In small nations we 
have bitter times fighting for our civiliza- 
tion, A second World War would bring 
down Western civilization, and Unitarians 
must fight against it.” The speaker paid 
tribute to the women of The Alliance and 
asserted, “Unitarianism is a system. 
Women have to give life to it.” 
“If by some trick you can get the 
lenominations to laugh together for a 
few minutes, there will be great rejoicing 
Heaven,” asserted Rey. Roger 8. Forbes, 
no addressed the publie meeting in the 
rnoon on “The Approach to Religious 

.’ Mr. Forbes discussed his subject 
1 the standpoint of the Germantown, 
( ence, where the women of his 
have contributed $1,200 this 
the Philadel Federation of 
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Churches, which last year made an effort 
to eject all Unitarians from the Federa- 
tion. 

Interdenominational unity does not nec- 
essarily mean organic union, he said, but 
rather a positive, constructive, co-operative 
harmony. It is doubtful if people ever 
convince others of anything through 
argument, but they do attract others by 
their graciousness. The methods and 
spirit of argumentation are not helpful, 
but much is accomplished through the 
gracious use of humor. 

“When one religious viewpoint is not 
tolerated, the differences on all points are 
emphasized and sharpened. If a view- 
point is modified, then all other points are 
softened,” Mr. Forbes continued. “If you 
make it clear that your motive is to com- 
bine and not convert, they cannot long 
deny you. 

“Growth in one church usually means 
loss in another. We must be able to 
present a unified purpose and a definite 
goal if we are to teach the unchurched 
half of the community. In Philadelphia 
the first objective has been the good of 
the community, and it always will be— 
a better city with more of William Penn 
ms dad | reg 

Another address at the afternoon ses-- 
sion was on “A Modernist and His 
Church,” by Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton. Mr. Pomeroy specialized on the 
consideration of the child’s place in the 
church. } 

“We must not overestimate the piety 
of past centuries when men, women, and 
children went to church because it was 
dull not to,” he declared. “In this day of 
radio, golf, automobiles, and newspapers, 
it is not necessary to choose between 
going to church and staying at home.” 
Mr. Pomeroy commented on the absence 
of children from the church now. 

“Children are not what they used to be,” 
he asserted. ‘Nowadays they won’t do 
what you tell them; but the big difference 
is that parents have given up telling 
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them.” Mr. Pomeroy, only three years in 
this country, has found their absence . 
from church a strange thing, and he 
doubts if it is necessary that children no 
longer share the religious life of their 
parents. This striking absence of children 
is to be seen only in the church, he 
claimed; for the family seems to be 
represented everywhere else except in the 
central worship of the Christian church. 
Parents share with their children a com- 
mon excitement and often a common 
hysteria. 

“Where are the children?’ Mr. Pomeroy 
queried. ‘Heroic work is being done for 
them in the Sunday-school, but this will 
not compensate for their absence from 
church. The church is the only place 
where children may see their parents 
worshiping God, and it is a good thing 
for them to see. If the children are to 
be brought back to church, I see no other 
way of getting them there than for par- 
ents to take them. 

“Tt is absurd to let young children do 
what they like in respect to the church 
when they do what is expected of them 
in everything else. When they reach the 
age of responsibility, they will be free to 
choose. They have done everything else 
with their parents but worship God, and 
the result is that they have a strong 
suspicion that all churches are just side- 
shows to keep their parents busy. Reli- 
gion is being made subservient to world- 
liness everywhere. 

“They can be brought to the church if 
you have the mind to do it,” he asserted. 
“From earliest years let them share the 
central worship of the church with their 
parents. Their presence will be disturb- 
ing, but it is high time that some churches 
were disturbed. 

“Some churches are becoming places of 
ancestor worship. I would rather wor- 
ship the Trinity than worship my grand- 
parents. 

“The problem of parental responsibility 
is back of it all.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Henry Ford on British Strike 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
Let me thank you for your editorial on 
the British strike, in your issue of May 
27. Henry Ford said much the same 
thing about it; and, whatever may be 
thought of his opinions on some other 
points, everybody is agreed that he is a 
wizard in regard to business. In an 
editorial in his paper, the Dearborn In- 
dependent, on May 22, he says: 

“At bottom, it is not the safe passage 
through a strike... that is the para- 
mount need of Britain. It is the reorgani- 
zation of the nation’s business on a foun- 
dation of equity. With as high a civiliza- 
tion as any can boast, the financial leaders 
of Britain have been amazingly back- 
ward in recognizing the fundamental fact 
that no people can be more prosperous 
than are its workers. The greater interest 
of Britain in industrial efforts has been 


dividends rather than wages, and in this 


age of the world that interest can no 
longer predominate. . 

“It is idle to suppose that a British 
populace can permanently be kept behind 
the rest of the world in human rights. 
It is British progress rising against Brit- 
ish backwardness that must be reckoned 
as the core of the present troubles. ‘Britons 
never will be slaves’ is now coming in for 
its industrial interpretation. As in the 
American Colonies, it was British nature 
demanding British rights from a_ back- 
ward British aristocracy, so to-day it is 
the deep blood of Britain rolling up 
against the strongholds of reaction and 
demanding rights which no civilized public 
sentiment will challenge. That demand 
will never be thwarted. Its invincible 
character spells Britain’s salvation. If 
British workingmen could be beaten in 
a just cause, it would spell Britain’s 


” 
doom, ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Young People’ s Thirtieth Anniversary 


Three past presidents speak — Prizes awarded, officers chosen 


HE THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY of 

the Young People’s Religious Union 
was observed during May Meetings this 
year. The celebration began with special 
recognition of the Y. P. R. U. at the recep- 
tion to delegates on Sunday, May 23, at 
First Church, Boston, Mass. To the sing- 
ing of the Y.P.R.U. song by a chorus of 
young people led by Herbert K. Miller of 
Winchester, Mass., secoumnanted by the 
organ, three past presidents of the Union 
and the then president took their places 
on the platform of the Hale Chapel. Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, first president, in a 
brief speech extolled the motto of the 
Y.P.R. U.— ‘Truth, Worship and _ Ser- 
vice’; and Edward P. Furber, retiring 
president, spoke of the future of the or- 
ganization. A telegram of greeting was 
read from members representing Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, Dunkirk, Jamestown, and 
Buffalo, sent by ninety-five delegates at a 
young people’s rally in Buffalo. A large 
delegation of young people attended the 
reception and many of them assisted in the 
ushering. 

The vesper service in the First Church, 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 26, at 5 P.M., 
was in charge of the Y.P.R.U. Abbot 
Peterson, Jr., of Brookline, First Parish, 
read the Scripture; Frederick T. McGill, 
Jr., of Newton Center, Mass., offered the 
prayer; and Helen Fordham Webster of 
Lexington, Mass., a student at Radcliffe 
College, gave the address. 

The thirtieth annual meeting of the 
Y.P.R.U. was held at the First Parish, 
Dorchester, on Friday, May 28. A recep- 
tion was held from 5 to 5.30 o’clock. This 
was followed by supper, with nearly three 
hundred young people in attendance. 
Arthur W. Olsen of West Somerville was 
toastmaster. Rev. Thomas Van Ness, first 
president of the Y.P.R.U., spoke as 
follows: 

“The youth of thirty years ago chose 
the motto ‘Truth, Worship, and Service’ 
as the three highest ideals. The older 
generation is prone to indulge in com- 
promises, but youth stands for uncom- 
promising truth. The young people chose 
worship because truth and service alone 
were not enough. They needed the spirit 
of union with the divine force. 

“Will the young people of to-day, who 
will be the captains, organizers, and 
mothers of the future, continue to put 
service first; and as you grow old, will 
you carry the splendid spirit of youth 
within you? Will you have tolerance in 
a large, broad mind? Will you still stand, 
in the finest way, for our motto?” 

Hon. Sanford Bates, a former president 
of the organization, was the second 
speaker. He emphasized the point that 
Unitarians stand for social expression of 
religion through service. “We may be 
small in numbers, but we can be the 
leaders who will make the majority want 
to be educated—who will spread the true 
doctrines of religion through the world. 
Every young person is capable of being 
responsible for the welfare of the thou- 
sands of less fortunate people, and for 
making a safer and nobler and better 
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social order. Let us pledge ourselves to 
Truth, Worship, and Service, and we can 
help bring about with enthusiasm the pro- 
gress of mankind onward and upward 
forever.” 

Wayne H. Latham, chairman of the fifth 
annual efficiency contest, awarded the first 
prize cup to the Fellowship of Los 
Angeles, Calif. A telegram was read from 
Mrs. Irene B. Backus, councilor of the 
Fellowship and a_= director of the 
Y.P.R.U., expressing their pleasure at 
winning the cup. Rey. Berkeley B. Blake 
of Sacramento, Calif., received the cup on 
behalf of the Fellowship. The second 
prize was awarded to the Martineau 
League, West Somerville, Mass. Dorothy 
Deignan, president, received the cup on 
behalf of the society. Hight honorable 
mention societies were: Woburn, Mass., 
Henry CC. Parker Union; Dorchester 
(Channing Church), Channing Y. P. R. U.; 
Templeton, Mass., Y.P.R.U.; Louisville, 


Ky. (First Church), Akin Chapter 
Y. P.R.U.; Wollaston, Mass., Y. P.R.U.; 
Medford, Mass., Melrose, 


BG) 1 Bi 
Mass., Y. 2) Rav. 

Telegrams were read from Carl B. 
Wetherell, Pacific Coast field secretary, 
and from David Cowan, director from 
Montreal. Homer M. Rockwell, of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., editor of Pegasus, made an 
eloquent appeal for the support of that 
publication. 

The toastmaster paid tribute to a for- 
mer secretary, Mrs. Adeline Pfleghaar 
Dobbie, who responded with praise of the 
Y. P. R. U.—particularly of the summer 
conferences. 

Following the banquet came a devo- 
tional service in the church, conducted by 
Rey. J. Harry Hooper of Florence, Mass. 
He said, in part: 

“It is our task to see that in the future 
the means do not become .the ends. It 
rests with us—the Unitarian and liberal 
young people—to bring before the church 
and the world the real problems which 
are present with us and will continue to 
grow as the modern spirit finds itself. 
Many of the subjects which are often 
treated from the pulpit are not prob- 
lems most important to you. Religion 
should be made vital and noble, profitable 
and effective. The outstanding feature 
which marks youth seems to be freedom— 
personal and spiritual—spiritual freedom 
as young people of the liberal church, and 
personal freedom as citizens of the new 
day. Freedom brings two obligations: 

“1. Responsibility to the Y. P. R. U. and 
to the church itself. Our loyalty and 
activities must continue after our con- 
nection with the young people’s society 
ends. We are responsible to furnish real 
leaders by candidates for the ministry. 
It should not be true when the roll of 
Unitarian ministers is called that eighty 
should rise as trained in other faiths 
and only three in Unitarian families. Our 
denomination should be self-sustaining, 
and we are the ones to make it so. 

“2. Self-discipline. Self-discipline comes 
from skill in living. The only life that 


has real worth is the controlled life. Let © 
us believe that life is an adventure. Let | 
us strive to make that adventure pure | 
and stable.” 

At the annual business meeting, a spir- 
ited discussion of Y. P. R. U. policies took 
place. The following officers were elected: — 
President—Charles 8. Bolster, Dorchester 
Center, Mass.; vice-presidents—Catherine ; 
Burckle, Louisville, Ky., David Cowan, 
Montreal, Canada, Arthur Hyman, San — 
Francisco, Calif., Marian I. Lord, New 
York, N.Y., Eleanor P. MacGregor, Boston, 
Mass., Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Newton 
Center, Mass., Homer M. Rockwell, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Bertram EE. Weber, Evanston, 
Ill.; secretary—Ruth M. Twiss, Berlin, 
Mass.; treasurer—Malcolm GC. Rees, Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; directors to fill va- 
cancies until May, 1928—Anne Ardoom, 
Hackensack, N.J., Greta Sundholm, James- 
town, N.Y.; directors for three years— 
Percy E. Anderson, Reading, Mass., Ruey 
Packard, Roslindale, Mass., Waldo Regen- 


nitter, Davenport, Iowa, Roy Rowe, 
Watha, N.C., Warren Warner, Marlboro, 
Mass., Margaret Young, Salem, Mass.; 


directors from federations, for one year— 
Boston federation, Austin Higgins, Allston, 
Mass. ; South Middlesex federation, Lillian 
Basil, Medford, Mass.; Bay Shore federa- 
tion, Frances Bradbury, Hingham, Mass.; 
Essex federation. Irving Oliver, Marble- 
head, Mass.; Worcester federation, Viola 
Farnsworth, Westboro, Mass.; Western 
Massachusetts federation, Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman, Deerfield, Mass.; Channing fede- 
ration, Thelma Robinson, New Bedford, 
Mass.; North Middlesex federation, Rey. 
Frank B. Crandall, Ayer, Mass.; Metro- 
politan federation, H. Weston Howe, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Meadville federation, John 
Rust, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph Priestley 
federation, Marion Betts, Wilmington, 
Mass.; Chicago federation, Newman Du- 
mont, Chicago, Ill.; Minnesota federation, 
R. Lester Mondale, St. Paul, Minn.; North 
California federation, Carl Porter-Shirley, 
Berkeley, Calif.; South California federa- 
tion, Byron Hays, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The committee in charge of Anniversary 
Week was as follows: Chairman, Philip 
de ©. Hardy, Newton, Mass.; Faustina 
Wade, Woburn, Mass., in charge of the 
supper for the South Middlesex federation ; 
Dorothy Pollard, Brookline, Mass., in 
charge of overnight hospitality for the 
Boston federation; Herbert K. Miller, 
Winchester, Mass.; Margaret Young, 
Salem, Mass. 

The annual picnic of the Boston and 
South Middlesex federations was held at 
Wellesley, Mass., on Saturday, May 29. 
Through the generosity of Isaac Sprague, 
the young people had the use of Spring 
Grove, with its large field for baseball and 
races, and the pavilion for the evening 
dancing. 


Sin is human selfishness, living in some 


‘form or other at the expense of other 


lives. From such sin we do most urgently 
need to be saved.—Henry J. Arnold. 


HE LAYMEN’S FESTIVAL is the cli- 
i max to the activities of Anniversary 
Week; every one knows that. It is the 
time when, in the spirit of good fellow- 
j ship, laymen say what they think of min- 
isters; and ministers what they think 
of laymen. It is the one occasion in the 
year when the ministry and laity from 
widely separated parishes meet each other 
on the basis of happy human intercourse 
—free from restrictions of the pulpit on 
the one hand, and of the pew on the 
other. Ministers and their wives are the 
_ guests of the laymen of Greater Boston. 
The Festival this year, held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Thursday evening, 
May 27, was one of the best, in its spirit 
of fraternal greetings and inspiration for 
mind and soul. 

The chairman of the festival com- 

mittee, Albert Harrison Hall, introduced 
the presiding officer, Charles H. Strong, 
as the man who for seven years had led 
the laymen of the church. At the request 
of Mr. Strong, the assembly stood a 
moment by way of paying tribute to Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, ninety-two years of age, 
who was about to leave for his summer 
home at Mount Desert Island. In the 
course of his remarks Mr. Strong selected 
a few salient points of Anniversary Week. 
One was the exhortation, repeatedly 
heard, to contribute liberally to the Foun- 
dation fund in order to endow the de- 
nomination with power. Mr. Strong also 
stressed the effort to co-ordinate Unita- 
rian activities at present unrelated, and 
the determination to organize a first line 
of defense against powerful anti-evolution 
propaganda. 

In keeping with Mr. Strong’s appeal to 
oppose anti-evolution legislation with all 
the vigor the churches can command, was 
the address of Prof. Kirtley F. Mather of 
Harvard, the running theme of which was 
the attack of the Fundamentalists. Pro- 
fessor Mather declared that far from 
being an issue from which the sting has 
been drawn, Fundamentalism continues to 
present a solid, threatening front. ‘This 
statement has been amply sustained in 
the agitations in the annual meetings of 
the great Baptist and Presbyterian bodies 
within recent days. The speaker said 
that while the territory being fought over 
was old ground, the actual battle was “as 
new as anything under the sun.’ What 
follows is the substance of this informing 
and convincing address—an address that 
again and again showed the positive neces- 
sity of going to spiritual sources to dis- 
cover material values: 

“The modern outburst against the teach- 
ing of science in our schools and colleges 
is not merely a recrudescence of the war- 
fare between science and theology, which 
reached its climax a half-century ago— 
‘it is a new campaign which only tem- 
porarily and locally is being fought on 
_ the old terrain. The same old reverence 
for authority—the same desire to find 
_ truth in words rather than in things—is 
_ back of the modern attack of the Funda- 
‘mentalists ; but the battle is as new as 
under the sun can be. 
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“The two greatest generalizations yet 
made by the human mind are the product 
—one of the eighteenth, and one of the 
nineteenth century. In all probability a 
third generalization, great enough to rank 
with these two, will be credited by our 
posterity to the century in which we are 
now living. Both of the two basic prin- 
ciples of science discovered during the 
two past centuries were well calculated 
to strike consternation into the ranks of 
the devotees of established doctrine. The 
law of conservation of energy in the phys- 
ical world was discovered about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and in the next 
few decades it was so repeatedly verified 
as to convince the scientific world of its 
unvarying accuracy. For the first time, 
men began to appreciate the orderliness 
of the world in which we live. Rational 
explanations—of everything which hap- 
pens or which had ever happened—were 
discovered or would soon be discovered. 
The universe was no longer subject to 
caprice; no longer could any natural phe- 
nomenon be explained by the interference 
of an external unnatural power. 

“There was, nevertheless, no great op- 
position to this epoch-making advance of 
science. The ‘fundamentalists’ of the 
eighteenth century seem not to have ap- 
preciated its real significance. Or it may 
be that the proportion of scientifically 
trained individuals to the sum total of 
population was so trivial that -they did 
not deem it worth while to arm them- 
selves against so weak a foe. 

“But no such neutral reception awaited 
the second great advance of learning. 
Kant and Laplace, in the closing decades 
of the eighteenth century, had been pre- 
paring the way. Lamarck and several 
others had made more or less significant ad- 
vances toward the truth. But it remained 
for Charles Darwin to convince the sci- 
entific world. The publication of the 
Origin of Species, in 1859, launched upon 
its successful voyage the principle of mate- 
rial and organic evolution. To-day this 
principle is firmly established as a demon- 
strated generalization. 

“The opposition was immediate and out- 
spoken. The whole relation of man to 
his surroundings was involved in this 
revolutionary idea. No longer were the 
timeworn doctrines satisfactory. Once 
more science and theology clashed over a 
point of fact, and again science won the 
victory. Discoveries of recent years leave 
no missing links in the chain of evidence. 
Man, like his fellow animals, is a product 
of evolutionary processes. As Huxley 
routed the bishops, large numbers of 
thoughtful Christians, convinced of the 
soundness of the biologists’ conclusions, 
found safety for their mental and spir- 
itual existence by a clever ruse. Biology 
dealt solely with man’s physical nature— 
his body might be a product of evolution ; 
but his soul had come straight from the 
hand of God. Inasmuch as it is soul and 
not body which really counts in religion, 
the dictum of science was not nearly so 
disturbing as it had at first seemed. And 


Yd Doctrinal Conflicts, New Scientific Truths 


Professor Mather at the Laymen’s Festival— Mr. Leavitt’s 


union church 


there the matter rested as the twentieth 
century dawned. 

“But the scientific world has in the last 
few decades advanced far beyond the 
frontier so vigorously maintained by Dar- 
win and Huxley. Scientific habits of 
mind are beginning to permeate the great 
mass of common-school graduates, whereas 
a half-century ago they characterized only 
a small percentage of university gradu- 
ates. Physicists have revolutionized their 
ideas concerning the real nature of things. 
Psychologists and sociologists have forced 
the conviction that not merely the physical 
nature, but also the psychical nature, of 
man has resulted from processes of evyo- 
lution. The mental, moral, and spiritual 
phases of human life are also subject to 
natural law; the soul, as well as the body, 
develops in accordance with the principle 
of evolution. Here is the truth from 
which the modern anti-evolutionists re- 
coil; and here we come inevitably to the 
problem of personality—the problem which 
the liberal Christian as well as the con- 
servative must face. 

“In this orderly cosmos of which weare 
a part, in this noontide of science when 
natural law reigns supreme, can Huxley 
still be right when he says ‘this world 
is absolutely governed by ideas’? Is it 
not governed absolutely by the law of 
gravitation, the laws of thermodynamics, 
of conservation of energy? Do I ever 
make up my own mind, or is it not always 
made up for me by forces over which I 
have no control? It is, of course, the old 
theological conflict between predestina- 
tion and freedom of will; but we come to 
the problem from a new angle and we 
are nearly ready now to attack it in a 
truly scientific way. 

“The X-ray, radioactivity, the identifi- 
eation of the electron—all discovered 
since 1895—have led to the acceptable 
working hypothesis that in the last analy- 
sis matter is merely an expression of 
energy. As someone has facetiously ex- 
plained it, ‘Matter is nothing, moving 
very swiftly.’ It was not until 1912 that 
the nature of X-rays was made clear; we 
now know that they are very similar to 
light rays, but travel in waves with lengths 
about one five-thousandth that of light 
waves. Within the last few months the 
discovery of the so-called Millikan rays, 
which have about the same relation to 
X-rays that X-rays have to light rays, has 
been announced. Add to this the descrip- 
tion of the quantum process recently sug- 
gested by Planck, and we cannot help but 
feel that the scientific world is on the 
threshold of a new discovery. May we 
not expect that ere long we will know 
what energy really is, and how energy 
actually operates? 

“Moreover, we are getting a new under- 
standing of what is meant by natural law. 
The HWinstein theory implies unmistakably 
that laws—such as the law of gravitation 
—which we had been wont to believe 
were absolutely inflexible, are after all by 
no means universal, but operate unchanged 
only within very definite limits, It is not 
merely that within those limits there is 
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abundant freedom for the full development 
of personality ; but there is also the possi- 
bility that personality transcends those 
limits and operates by means of what 
Eddington has called the transcendental 
laws, which are of course just exactly as 
natural as the identical laws—the ones 
which come to most of our minds when we 
think of the laws of nature. 

“With few exceptions, the belligerent 
Fundamentalists have failed to appreciate 
the real reasons for their emotional fear 
of the fruits of scientific method. They 
have been scattering their bullets with 
complete disregard of objectives, but the 
preliminary barrage is giving way to more 
accurate rifle fire. Just as the campaign 
against evolution has provoked an un- 
precedented interest in that subject and 
caused great numbers of persons to learn 
for the first time what evolution really is, 
so it has also caused many evolutionists 
to ponder deeply the spiritual by-products 
of a scientific age. ‘The dust of con- 
troversy—what is it but the falsehood 
flying off?’ 

“Facing open-eyed the world in which we 
live, we have abundant reason for taking 
an optimistic view of the future. Science 
is displaying an increasing reverence in 
its attitude toward the world; theology is 
developing more rigidly scientific methods 
of reaching its conclusions. Many prob- 
lems await solution; and it is well that 
we should not draw too hasty inferences, 
which are apt to prejudice. our minds 
before the facts are in. Fortunately, reli- 
gion does not have to wait till all theologi- 
cal problems are solved before it suggests 
desirable modes of life—any more than I 
have to understand completely the 
quantum process before I can tune in my 
radio. 

“Man has well-nigh become the master 
of his physical environment—he has sub- 
dued the beasts of the field. Not yet has 
he learned to rule himself, individually 
and collectively. The science of human 
relations lags behind the science of 
chemistry. To solve the problems of life 
we must summon all the resources at our 
command. There is no need to choose 
between science and religion; we must 
have more of both, not less of either. But 
we shall never solve those problems until 
we abandon our reverence for the au- 
thority of words and seek truth where 
alone it may be found—in facts and ex- 
periences. 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, © 


only if some human being stoops and lifts 
her to her throne.” 

Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Pasadena, Calif., 
told the story of the union of a Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian body in that city. 
He told the story, he said, “because it is 
significant and prophetic.” It was patent 
that what has really happened in Pasadena 
is the adoption by the new organization 
of the Unitarian principles, including a 
Unitarian minister, the Unitarian hymn 
book, the Beacon lessons in the Sunday- 
school, and other examples of the free 
church life and practice. In conclusion, 
he applied an experience with this 
Neighborhood Church to problems with 
which everyone familiar with the rent 
and torn Protestant movement is ac- 
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quainted. Mr. Leavitt spoke in part as 
follows: ; 
“Two years ago there was a Unitarian 
church one year old in Pasadena. In an- 
other part of the town was a Congrega- 
tional church, the oldest in the city. It 
somehow happened that these two became 
acquainted; they held a union service; 
they became better acquainted; they held 


‘more union services; they became warm 


friends; they decided to unite and form 
one federated church; then they got mar- 
ried, and both organizations began afresh 
after a new and improved model. The 
original churches went out of existence; 
the new church became the Neighborhood 
Church, affiliated with both the Unitarian 
and the Congregational denominations. 
Its Bond of Union was, ‘In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
we unite in the worship of God and the 
service of man.’ At once, new members be- 
gan to come in from various denomina- 
tions. Joining this church did not require 
them to relinquish or sever any denomina- 
tional preference. The Sunday-school be- 
came a union school using the Beacon 
Course of lessons; the men’s clubs and 
the women’s societies of the two churches 
formed in each case single organizations ; 
and to-day, no church, anywhere, is more 
thoroughly united in its faith and work. 
It treasures all the old loyalties in a new 
loyalty—not one denomination or theologi- 
cal opinion, but co-operation for righteous- 
ness in unity of spirit; and that spirit 
is the free’spirit of the Unitarians. It 
contributes equally to the denominational 
work of both the Congregational and the 
Unitarian denominations. It illustrates 
what Dr. Eliot has called ‘unity not of 
compromise nor elimination, but of com- 
prehensiveness’—a unity in which there is 
genuine appreciation of the peculiar work 
of each and every other denomination. 
“Our working together in Neighborhood 
Church has been a revelation to us of an 
unsuspected unity of faith. Welcome con- 
tributions of spiritual riches have come 
from unexpected quarters. We make no 
compromise with truth ; we follow the best 
that we know, but we look for more than 
truth—we look for sympathy and love. 
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“Churches exist primarily for worship; 
there are churches that have never learned 
that. They have driven out creed and 
authority; and, like the unclean spirit of 
the parable, back it has come, with in- 
difference and pride of dissent and the 
unvertebrated thought of men whose quasi- 
superiority to other men is only difference 
from them. More than one church has 
been swept and garnished waiting for 
life to come into its barren shell, and the 
waiting has been in vain. There have 
come back only other unclean spirits—the 
sadness of doubt, the jaunty worldliness 
of disbeiief, the impotency of indifference. 
It creeps over me, more and more, how 
feeble is a single life if it tries to deal 
with all problems. I would bear one mes- 
sage—the message of faith. 

“Our age awaits the builders—men who 
will be true to the best and highest they 
know in theology; who will show also 
that they know how to worship, pray, 
love, trust, help, and heal. 

“Right opinions are of supreme im- 
portance. To believe something—to have 
real convictions—is to put backbone into 
your life. But we have created our 
churches to do something, also. The test 
is efficiency—showing a way of life; show: 
ing not only how to strip away error, but 
how to worship, pray, and love. 

“Why does anybody go to church? To 
hear lectures? How long could any man 
lecture on Plato, Shakespeare, Humanism, 
Modernism, and gather even the moderate 
congregations that come to our churches? 
Yet they come. Why? Because they 
want God. Because they are hungry. 
There are not enough preachers of reli- 
gion. 

“There are ‘faiths’ that separate, and 
there is a faith that unites. If we have 
faith in God, we have faith in love, for 
God is love; and what is faith in love? 
It is good will for another, wishing the 
good of the other—wishing it with such. 
ardor that it cannot be turned away by 
anything the loved one does or _ says. 
Love, then, is ‘unbreakable good will.’ Our 
experiment in union at Neighborhood 
Church is an experiment in unbreakable 
good will—an experiment in ‘the faith 
and the work that unite.’ ” 


Baptists, Presbyterians, Quieting Down 


Tiring of strife, and seeking adjustments 


ATIONAL MEETINGS of the Northern 

Baptists and the Presbyterians held 
in the last week of May seemed bent on 
following the counsel of a certain Unita- 
rian leader, who said of an older and lesser 
controversy: “It is not necessary that the 
ancient controversy be settled; it is nec- 
essary only that it end.” The controlling 
idea was peace, compromise, a forgetting 
for the time of fundamental issues. for 
the sake of fellowship. The Northern 
Baptist Convention, meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 25-380, effected a lame com- 
promise on immersion. The Presbyterian 
General Assembly, which held its sessions 
in Baltimore, Md., May 27-June 2, ap- 
proved the conciliatory report of its Com- 
mission of Fifteen and exonerated the New 


York Presbytery of charges of ‘contumacy ; 
but it did not modify its ruling of last 
year that ministerial candidates must ex- 
plicitly affirm belief in the Virgin Birth. 
Ultra-Fundamentalists did not get what 


they wanted in either assemblage, but — 


their defeats were rather a sign of weari- 
ness in controversy than of any change in 
the churches’ official stand on freedom and 
authority in religion. ; 

Baptist churches may admit members 


without requiring immersion, but they may _ 


not send unimmersed members as dele- 
gates to the Convention. ‘This  half- 
recognition of “open membership” is im- 
plied in an amendment to the by-laws 


adopted in place of one which came out of — 


(Continued on page 552) ~~ 
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Literature 
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The Undercurrent 


Commenting on the annual output of serious literature in this country, Henry Seidel Canby, | 

‘ a recent issue of the Saturday Review, says: “A great and increasing variety of books on reli- (>) 
- gion, philosophy, ethics, behavior, and everything that has to do with | an attitude toward life, 

is not so easy to explain. There is little evidence in ordinary conversation, and still less in the newspapers 

and in contemporary: fiction, of the extensive interest in the eternal human problem which these represent. 

~ We are said to talk only of business and sports, of children, fashion, and the humanities of gossip. But these 

books seem to indicate that more thinking is going on under the surface than comes to the top. To be sure, 


s 


The Latest Paul 


|. FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE 


—— 


£ Tue Lirr or SAINT PAUL, THE MAN AND 
_ THE AposTiE. By F.J. Foakes-Jackson. New 
+ York: Boni and Liveright. 1926. $3.50. 
Although we have an ample provision 
of books on the career and thought of 
Paul, the new work by Professor Foakes- 
Jackson is a welcome addition, being 
written in a lively and interesting manner 
that adapts itself to a popular audience. 
This form of praise should be supple- 
mented by the recognition of the scholar- 
ship and critical ability exhibited through- 
out. The author is hampered by no con- 
_ yentional opinions or ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions. His frank and independent expo- 
sition, telling just what he thinks in a 
refreshing and engaging manner, and the 
good common sense of his judgments, will 
appeal to a large class of readers. It is 
addressed to the public—not to academi- 
cians. 
As long as there is a Christian Church, 
the origin of Christianity will claim at- 
tention. Men will always seek to under- 
stand how a religious movement in a 
Jewish circle became a mission to the out- 
’ side world and in a few centuries was 
made the established religion of the 
Roman Empire. The career of the first 
Christian missionary to the Gentile world 
is therefore of pivotal interest. Dr. Foakes- 
_ Jackson gives an engaging and intelligible 
. story of the Paul who began as a rigorous 
Jewish legalist and ended as the chief 
__ expositor of a universal religion. A com- 
_ mendable feature of this account of Paul 
is the recognition of the limits to our 
knowledge and the concentration of at- 
tention on what is assured and important, 
without unnecessary speculation. These 
written fluently by a man who has 
both interesting knowledge and imagina- 
ion and is never dull, are pleasant to 
ead; but it must be mentioned that some 
of them were written in haste and need 
: sion. The punctuation, here and 
*, can be improved. Some sentences 
ed, One or more are incom- 


the volume of sales is small by comparison with novels. . 
_ propagate ideas, must color thinking. In the long run, it is not the number of new houses, new Fords, new 
more accurately, how we feel about them that effects the 
course of civilization; and if deep-lying social ’ movements are of primary importance, nevertheless the touch 
_ that sets the ball rolling this way or that comes from a man or a woman with an idea.” 


 Tadios, new silk stockings—but what we think, or, 


accepted 


plete. One slip is the use of “beware” 
for “take heed” (p. 208). There are also 
some statements which the author would 
probably decide to modify on second 
thought. The main point, however, is 
that the book is informing and interesting. 


Christian Beginnings 

Tp FirRST AGE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Ernest 
F. Scott, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1926. 

For a concise account of the genesis of 
Christianity, there is no better book than 
this which Prof. E. F. Scott has prepared 
for college students, and for all who wish 
to know the safe and assured results of 
critical historical inquiry. The historical 
background, the literary production, the 
steps of historical development in thought 
and organization,—these are presented 
decisively and interestingly and with many 
a word of illuminating comment or ex- 
planation by one who is a proven master 
in this field of study. If, as may be 
hoped, such a work as this becomes the 
statement for students and 
general readers, old controversies and 
narrow misconceptions will surely die out 
and more religious unity will result. 

Naturally, there are a few details in the 
exposition which will still excite dissent ; 
as, for example, Dr. Scott’s acceptance of 
the Fourth Gospel tradition placing the 
death of Jesus on the day before the 
Passover. None of these matters are of 
real importance, and the specialists in New 
Testament studies are more likely to 
ignore them in their admiration for the 
acute penetration and effectiveness of ex- 
pression displayed in the book. Yet one 
may be permitted to halt over one detail. 
Dr. Scott translates 2 Cor. v. 16—‘though 
we have known Christ after the flesh,” 
but cannot credit the personal knowledge 
thus apparently conceded. But “though” 
is not a just translation. If the reading 
is kai ei, the meaning is “even if’—the 
extreme case. With the more accepted 
reading, ¢i kai, Paul means “whether or 
not”—not admitting a fact, but represent- 
ing it as a matter of indifference. In 


. but the readers must count in influence, must 


either case, the words are not so “enig- 
matic” as Dr. Seott finds them. 

Only an experienced master of the sub- 
ject could have achieved a statement of 
the whole matter like this book of modest 
size, remarkable for a brevity of expres- 
sion that is always lucid and illuminating, 
and weighed with thought throughout. 


ve FA. ©. 
owe 
A Priori 
REVELATION IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORY AND 
EXPERIENCE. By Herman Mackensen. ihe 


Stratford Company. 1926. $2.00. 

As a specimen of @ priori reasoning, this 
little book may well become a_ classic. 
This is its logic: If there is a personal 
God, He is perfect, and if perfect must 
make the attainment of happiness possible. 
But happiness is based on obedience which 
rests on faith, faith on personal knowl- 
edge, and this on revelation. Hence God’s 
perfection requires a special revelation. 
In the same manner it is shown that this 
revelation must be just what the author 
believes Jesus to have been. Logic de- 
mands certain conclusions, which are 
borne out by history and experience as 
interpreted by the author. It must be, 
therefore it is—that is the idea. 

This is the reasoning which we some- 
times meet in the faith-healers; e.g., “God 
is; God is truth, love, life, and health; 
God is everywhere. Therefore falsehood, 
disease, and death are nowhere.” But if 
the latter seem to be; what then? They 
are maya—illusion. A better illustration 
of a priori reasoning occurs in the preface 
to that delectable book, A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. The 
author says: “The question as to whether 
there is such a thing as the divine right 
of kings is not settled in this book. It 
was found too difficult. That the execu- 
tive head of a nation should be a person 
of lofty character and extraordinary 
ability was manifest and indisputable; 
that the Deity ought to make that selec- 
tion, then, was likewise manifest and in- 
disputable; consequently, that He does 
make it, as claimed, was an unavoidable 
deduction. I mean—until the author of 
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this book encountered the Pompadour and 
Lady Castlemaine, and some other execu- 
tives of that kind; these were found so 
difficult to work into the scheme that it 
was judged best to take the other tack 
in this book (which must be issued this 
fall), and then go into training and settle 
the question in another book. It is, of 
course, a thing which ought to be settled, 
and I am not going to have anything par- 
ticular to do next winter anyway.” Find 
out. what is the matter with this reason- 
ing, and you will know what is the matter 
with this book. G. B.D. 


A Cathedral Pilgrimage 


THE LURE OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By 
Frances M. Gostling. New York: Robert M. 
McBride & Co. $2.50. 

After you have read Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s classic work on the subject, you 
cannot do better than absorb the contents 
of Miss Gostling’s briefer volume, which 
so adequately supplements it. For while 
the earlier book deals chiefly with the 
architectural glories of the cathedrals of 
Great Britain, this new work concerns 
itself almost wholly with their historical 
significance. Compactly, with little waste 
of words, the author chooses sixteen 
famous churches in the north and south 
of England; and, in the guise of a motor 
trip, describes the place of each in its 
surrounding landscape, has a word to say 
about its specific architectural features, 
and then tells the story of the history 
centering in it, together with the famous 
personages with which it is associated. 
Following this general plan, each chapter 
is exceedingly well done. Beginning, of 
course, with Canterbury, and carrying 
out an itinerary which includes Salisbury, 
Wells, Winchester, Exeter, extending as 
far north as Ripon and Durham, York 
and Lincoln, the journey ends at Chester 
and Lichfield, one of the loveliest and 
least well-known of them all. If you are 
planning a visit to these marvellous sanc- 
tuaries, or have recently seen them, you 
can scarcely do better than read this 
book. A number of fairly impressive 
photographs illustrate the text. A.R.H. 


Elsie Singmaster Again 


KELLER’S ANNA RutH. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

When Mrs. Keller asked the Lord to 
bless what was set before them—the weak 
coffee, the stale bread, the thick slices of 
cold sausage, the five bananas slightly 
spoiled, all the other Kellers prayed their 
own prayers. “Said Keller in his heart, 
‘O God, bless my business!’ Said Roger, 
‘O God, give me an automobile!’ Said 
Juliet vaguely, ‘O God, help me!’ Said 
Anna Ruth with passion, ‘O God, bless all 
these people and Arthur Winn!” 

As Keller’s profits accumulated from his 
miserable-appearing grocery store, his 
miserliness increased until it destroyed 
both soul and body. MRoger’s automobile 
lured him on to quick destruction, and 
Juliet’s desire to escape from her sordid 
surroundings led her to the doors of a 
convent. Imbued with a stronger feeling 
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for beauty and more sensitive to the truly 
fine things of life than either her brother 
or sister, nevertheless Anna Ruth “stood 
by.” But the paralyzing effect of deaden- 
ing monotony is shown when Anna Ruth, 
at the age of twenty-one, with a hundred 
thousand dollars of Keller’s entirely un- 
suspected profits at her disposal, plodded 
along in the same dreary fashion, exacting 
from each customer the last penny due 
her, as eagerly as her father had done 
before her. 

Queer twists of fate occur in these lives 
of ours. The discovery of a package of 
letters hidden among her father’s papers, 
from the Arthur mentioned in her prayer, 
served to break the spell of miserly habits 
enveloping Anna Ruth. Beauty, her 
father’s cat, whose yellow fur was red- 
olant of poor coffee, manufactured spices, 
and brown sugar and gasoline, became a 
humble instrument of Providence, and 
helped Anna Ruth to make the decision 
which brought her freedom and happiness. 
The book shows life in some of its most 
unpleasant phases, but is a careful 
character study and well worth reading. 

E. F. M. 


Comparative Religion 


Our or THEIR Own Movutus. An Elective 
Course for Young People on the Religions of 
the World. By Oscar MacMillan. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 

The author was born in India, educated 
in Methodist schools in this country, has 
seen service as a missionary in India, and 
is now professor of missions and compara- 
tive religion at Drew Theological Semi- 
nary. In this book he takes a trip around 
the world in a yacht with a rich friend, 
visits many countries, confers with rep- 
resentatives of various religions, and 
hears “out ‘of their own mouths” 
they have to say about their faiths. All 
of which is to the good. The book is easy 
reading—high praise for a work on such 
a subject. It should prove stimulating to 
further study of the various religions. 
I cannot help feeling, however, that the 
author holds. a brief for the Christian 
religion, and is sometimes a little blind 
to real excellencies in the ethnic faiths. 
The book is hardly as appreciative of 
some of these faiths as Dodson’s Sympathy 
of Religions. Again, it seems not to give 
as much attention to the sacred scriptures 
of the other religions as they deserve. 
The religions considered are Shintoism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Taoism, Hindu- 
ism, Mohammedanism, African Paganism, 
Judaism, and four kinds of Christianity— 
Greek Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and the religion of the 
Universal Christ. E.F, 


A Valuable Reprint 


Corton MatuHr, THE PURITAN PrRinsT. By 
Barrett Wendell. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $4.00. 

The managers of the Harvard University 
Press are to be congratulated upon their 
reissue of this work, which first appeared 
many years ago, and has been long since 
out of print. One of the best of colonial 
biographies, it is now presented in a form 
much handsomer than the original edition. 


what 
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This life of one of the foremost of New 
England Puritans is written 
sympathetic insight, as well as a compre- 
hensive understanding of the principles 
underlying the entire Puritan movement 
on this side of the Atlantic. Not only all 
who love the past, but those who are fond 
of good literature will make no mistake 
in reading this work, which, measured by 
both historical and literary standards, is 
of permanent value. 


Tabloid Reviews 


You: A PERSONAL MpssaGE. By Edward W. 
Bok. Boston and New York: The Medici So- 
ciety of America. 

A good short sermon, with popular 
illustrations, on the somewhat familiar 
thought that the best way to succeed in 
anything is to have faith in yourself. 


Our Drst TO FRANCE. Published by The 
Washington Lafayette Institution, New York 
City. 

The book has a preface by W. Lanier 
Washington, hereditary representative of 
George Washington in the Society of the 
Cincinnati. It contains two or three ad- 
dresses, and some remarks delivered in 
Congress, brought together to show how 
France aided America in the Revolution- 
ary War. Thus it is hoped to arouse a 
much needed sentiment in favor of just 
and generous treatment of debts to 
America growing out of the World War. 


JESUS AND OUR GENDRATION. By Charles W. 
Gilkey. University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

The minister of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church in Chicago has published here the 
1925 Barrows lectures, given in six great 
centers of Indian student life. One be- 
comes a little suspicious of books that 
claim to be rediscoveries of Jesus. Al- 
most everyone who writes about Jesus 
thinks he has rediscovered him. Yet Dr. 
Gilkey gives us an attractive picture of 
a strong personality. It is not a re- 
discovery, for. there is little fresh material 
in it; but it does present Jesus in such a 
way as to challenge the attention of the 
young India that heard it. 


“EBENEZER.” By L. Duncan Buckley, A.M., 
M.D. Privately printed. 

An interesting autobiographical state- 
ment by a prominent New York physician, 
founder of the American Dermatological 
Association and prominent for his pioneer 
work in diseases of the skin; written in 
his eightieth year, for the guidance of his 
grandchildren, to show what religion has 
meant to him in a long and busy life,—a 
religion of simple trust in the providence 
of God. 


In THH GARDEN. By Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. Boston: The Medici Society. 


Illustrated with color prints and half- 


tones in profusion, and of real beauty, — 


the Medici Society published an essay of 
Mrs. Burnett’s which is sure to appeal 
not only. to all garden lovers but to all 
admirers of fine bookmaking. Offered at 
slight cost, as a gift-book it is cone 
to find a wide circulation. 


with — 
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Smile Day 


ROSE BROOKS 


Ruth Martin tumbled out of bed and 
ran to her window, smiling her gayest, 
almost before her eyes were open. 

“It did clear up!” she exulted. “My 
goodness, how everything shines after the 
rain—and smell!’ She drew a _ long 
breath of the crisp mountain air. “We'll 
be able to see to the North Pole from the 
top of Cardigan to-day. Regular smile 
day this is! Never knew a day could 
be so nice!” Arrayed by this time in 
dark blue bloomers and white middy, she 
gave her sleek bobbed head a final pat 
and ran softly downstairs, her face match- 
ing the morning. : 

“My gracious, first one down! Guess 
the alarm clock inside my head went off 
too soon, to make extra time on such a 
jolly day. I’ll see if I can’t get breakfast 
all my own self before Mums gets down, 
to make up for my being away the whole 
day.” Smiling and humming, Ruth was 
capably under way in no time—fire crack- 
ling in the stove, water boiling, bread cut 
for toast. Dancing on light and sneakered 
feet, she soon had the gray table on the 
porch set, even to a fresh-picked nosegay. 

“Smile day! Smile day!’ she hummed 
over and over. “Everything’s like a smile 
this morning! Sunshine on your back— 
way the moss smells—and I feel like the 
biggest smile of all! Coming!’ she called 
gayly in answer to Mother’s surprised 
hail from the house. 

“The larks must have called you,” 
Mother greeted, all smiles herself. “What 
a capable, mountain-climbing, breakfast- 
getting daughter I have!” she said, as 
she ran an appreciative eye over break- 
fast preparations. 

“And I’ll race up and dress the twin- 
nies. Will nine o’clock ever come, 
Mums?” Ruth flung back over her 
shoulder as she scampered upstairs. For 
at nine she expected the Ford, packed 
with young people and provisions, which 
was to take them to the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

*Tll bring you something from the 
tippy-top,” Ruth promised the twinnies, 
John and Jean, half an hour later, as 
they ali ate scrambled eggs and toast on 
the sunny porch. 

“What?” demanded John. 

“Sure?” from Jean. 

“Don’t know what, but it’s sure,” 
bubbled Ruth, dancing into the kitchen 
for more cocoa. “That isn’t the Ford?” 


‘She stopped in her tracks and poised 


two cups precariously over two yellow 
“It is the Ford! It is! It is! 
an hour early! Oh, Mums, we'll 


have an hour more fun than I ’xpected!” 
Dashing for lunch boxes and sweater, 
she was back in time to see the Ford 
puff into sight. 

“Ho! Joke’s on me! It’s another 
Ford!” she laughed. “Thought it was 
funny if everybody was ready an hour 
early.” 

The boy who worked in the village ex- 
press office jumped out and handed Mrs. 
Martin a yellow envelope, and when 
she had opened and read it, Ruth some- 
how felt the smile fading out of herself 
and the day. 

Mother scribbled a hasty message and 
handed it to the waiting boy, then took 
it back and said, “No, wait—I'll go with 
you, to catch the 9.10. Mr. Martin is 
away in Boston with our car, so you'll 
have to drive me down.” Passing Ruth, 
she touched her shoulder gently and said, 
“Come inside and help me hurry, dear.” 
And Ruth followed like a sleepwalker ; 
because didn’t she know that if Mother 
vanished, there was no one to stay with 
the twinnies but herself, and wasn’t this 
her own day, long awaited? 

“Telegram,” said Mother. “It’s Aunt 
Ruth. An automobile accident. No, not 
dangerously hurt, but badly shaken up 
and in a hospital and calling constantly 
for me. I must go, dear.” 

“Course,” said Ruth, handing Mother 
brush, comb, and soap box. 

“Father will be home this afternoon, 
but not till six or seven,” Mother went 
on, real regret in her voice. “And your 
climb up Cardigan’— 

“Course,” said Ruth, handing slippers 
and bath robe. 

“There is no other way, dear. I can’t 
leave the twinnies anywhere for the day 
till they’ve whooped their last whoop.” 

“Course,” said Ruth, handing hand- 
kerchiefs and gloves, and this time 
managing a small smile, though, for 
reasons best known to herself, her eyes 
looked at her toes. 

“T’ll telegraph when I get there, to say 
when I can come back,” went on Mother, 
proud to her toes of Ruth’s gallant little 
smile. “And more sunny days coming for 
climbs,” she added, stooping for a good-by 
kiss. 

“Course,” said Ruth, and fled hastily 
with Mother’s suitcase to the waiting 
Ford. But it was straight at Mother and 
not at her own toes that Ruth looked as 
Mother stood, ready to climb in, and it 
was with a real and full-sized smile that 
she said, “Could you stop at Bee’s on your 


way, Mums, and ’xplain? And tell them 

not to drive up.” “s 
“Pluck!” said Mother to herself as the 

boy and Ford rattled her down the hill. 


“Took it standing! Not one whine! And 
how she has looked forward to this day!” 

“Not their fault they’re not old enough 
to take care of themselves!” Ruth told 
herself as she turned back to the two 
yellow heads bobbing over the piazza 
rail. “Oh, well’— 

And for some reason she didn’t bother 
to think about, the day unexpectedly felt 
“smiley” again, and she almost danced up 
the steps to the waiting twinnies and gave 
each a hug. 

“Nobody is going to howl to-day,” she 
announced firmly. 

“John tips me over,” protested Jean. 

“John doesn’t mean to. It’s when he’s 
in a hurry and you’re too slow to get out 
of his way,” laughed Ruth. “But even if 
you get tipped over, you’re not going to 


howl. Not once to-day. Nobody is. Now 
remember.” 

“Jean falls on my train tracks and 
knocks ’em all apart,’ said John. 


“Where’s Mums gone?” 
“Jean doesn’t mean to. 
poly she can’t help it. 


She’s so roly- 
But even if she 


te 


It’s June 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The world is fresh and fair and new! 
Creation’s all made over; 

It’s wreathed about with columbines, 
And ankle-deep in clover. 

There’s vivid beauty everywhere, 
In canyon, field, or dune; 

The reason every robin pipes: 
“Tt’s June, June, June!” 


The meadows scatter gleaming gold,— 
Shy daisy hearts a-flutter ; 

And cups o’ gold the children pluck 
To see if they like butter! 

Alfalfa fields are amethyst, 
Where butterflies sail over; 

The fragrance lures the velvet bee,— 
That buccaneering rover! 


The golden-throated meadow lark 
Has thrilled a magic tune, 

Rejoicing with the radiant world— 
“Tt’s June, June, June!” 


be 


does plump down on your tracks, you’re 
not to howl. Nobody. All day. Mums 
had to go on the train ’cause Aunt Ruth 
needed her. And Daddy’ll be back before 
dark. And we’re going to have fun all 
day long. Regular picnic. You'll see.” 

And they did. What more simple than 
a picnic under the big pine tree by the 
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brook, when lunch boxes for Cardigan 
were all packed and waiting? And no 
picnickers ever enjoyed themselves more 
than John and Jean—and Ruth. Yes, 
Ruth, too. And after the picnic, Ruth 
tucked the twinnies into their little beds, 
as sleepy as fat and jolly puppies, and 
she herself curled up in the porch ham- 
mock, meaning to read, and fell sound 
asleep herself. 

“Daddy! Daddy’s coming!” mpet John, 
ys in the afternoon. 

“Gan’t be Daddy,” said Ruth, running 
to look at the clock. “No, it’s only four, 
and Mums said not till six or seven.” 

“It’s Daddy!” insisted John. “Guess I 
know how Daddy’s ‘nengine’ sounds.” 
And down the drive as far as the big 
boulder trotted the twinnies to wait; and 
sure enough, around the curve swung 
Daddy in the familiar car. 

“In with the roly-polies!” Daddy’s own 
cheery voice, as he loaded the twinnies 
on the front seat. “And here’s a note 
for my girl!” He turned and beamed at 
Ruth, flying down the driveway. ‘Bee 
ran out as I chugged past her house and 
asked me to give it to you.” 


“Bee! Bee-isn’t home—she’s up Car- 
digan.” 
“Didn’t go. Thought to-morrow’d be a 


better day.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, Daddy, are you going 
to be home to-morrow?” 

“Couldn’t pry me off the place to- 
morrow, and I want two fat twinnies at 
my heels every minute.” 

“Oh, Daddy!” And Ruth hid her face 
suddenly on his sleeve. 

“Ho! She said nobody could howl all 
day!” From John. 

“Said nobody could, not if we fell down 
—or anything!” From Jean. 


Jamie’s Lesson 
STEWARD WYKOFF 


Madeline Adeline Jennie Jones 

Had a brother who would throw stones; 

Sometimes he even threw sticks and 
bones— 

Did the brother of Madeline Adeline 
Jones. 


Jamie, for that was the brother’s name, 

Had often been warned about throwing 
these same; 

But no good of the warnings ever came 

Till a stone went through a window- 
frame. 


Then Jamie was scared as a boy could 
be, 

For the glass was in pieces, he could see. 

But he found the owner, and promised 
that he 

Would work and pay for it, honestly. 


So Jamie began with a vim and a will}. 


And he worked, and he worked, and he 
worked, until 

There was a new window-glass above 
the sill 

Which Jamie had purchased with a crisp 
dollar bill. 


Now Madeline Adeline Jennie Jones 

Has a brother who doesn’t throw stones. 

He doesn’t even throw sticks and bones-— 

Does the brother of Madeline Adeline 
Jones. 
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“Ruth said that? Well, I guess you 
don’t catch her, then! Laughing up my 
sleeve—that’s what she’s doing!” And 
with a real laugh Ruth lifted a shining 
face. 

And the note said: 


Dear Ruth: 

We'd come up and pienic in your woods, but 
some of us haven’t had the whoops, so we 
ean’t. And nobody wanted to go without you. 
You’re the one that keeps us smiling—yes, you 
are—and we didn’t want to toil up Cardigan 
in a long-faced procession without you. If 


- your father’s going to be home to-morrow, 


we'll go then. I'll ask him, when he drives 
past. Your mother said he’d come this way. 
Never mind bringing your lunch, if you and the 
twinnies have eaten it to-day. Just bring your 
smiles and we'll bring the lunch. 
Bee. 

A Ruth with dancing feet served supper, 
and a Ruth all smiles hugged Daddy 
good-night and whispered, into his under- 
standing ear, “Oh, Daddy, this was going 
to be smile day, and then it wasn’t, and 
then it was, and now to-morrow's going 
to be smile day!” 

“And it will be, twice as much!” 


[All rights reserved ] 
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A Queer Teacher 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


The Benning children were good, but 
they were not polite. They loved their 
mother, father, and one another. They 
did not push, nor crowd, nor steal, nor 
tell lies, but their way of talking was 
rough and rude. 

Their mother kept boarders and 
chickens, and had so much work to do 
from morning until night that she had no 
time to teach her children gentle manners. 
She used to shake her head and say, 
sometimes, “If they could only know how 
it sounds! 
selves as others hear them!” 

There were four small girls and four 
small boys in the family. The pets were 
one dog, three cats, and a parrot. 

The children were always noisy. The 
dog barked any time he felt like it. The 
eats were fighters. The parrot had bad 
manners. She used to say “Pretty Poll” 
in such sharp, shrill tones that she made 
the neighbors shiver. 

The boarders lived with the Bennings 
because the house was near the factory 
where they worked. They were patient 
boarders. Besides, they were away from 
home nearly all the time. 

The neighbors had the worst of it. From 
morning until night they used to hear 
the mother calling her children. She 
would go to the back door and eall, 
“John-ee! Char-lee!”’ or “Jen-nee!” or 
whichever child she needed to have come 
and bring in wood, or pump water, or 
“mind the baby.” 

It made no difference which child was 
called, the answer was always the same: 
“What do you want now?” 

If the children had said the words 
pleasantly, the neighbors might have 
smiled. Instead, they sometimes put their 
hands over their ears so they could not 


If they could only hear them-. 
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To-day 


We shall do so much in the years to 
come ; 
But what have we done to-day? 
We shall give out gold in a princely 
sum ; 
But what did we give to-day? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in place of fear, 
We shall speak with words of love and 
cheer ; 
But what have we done to-day? 
—Niwon Waterman, 


Sentence Sermon 


We must sail, and not drift, nor lie 
at anchor.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


hear the horrid tones of, 
want now?” 

“Tf they could only hear themselves!” 
the mother said over and over. 

They were good children. They always 
came when they were called. But always, 
too, they first answered rudely, “What do 
you want now?” 

One summer day a Benning child left 
the parrot’s cage door open. His name 
was Theodore. The house door was open, 
too, so away went Theodore through both 
open doors into the sunshine. 

When the children saw the empty cage, 
the little ones began to ery, because they 
loved the parrot. All the children hunted 
for their lost pet. They called, “Pretty 
Poll, where are you? Pretty Poll, where 
are you?’ 

They looked through the house and in 
the chicken-coop. They looked in the 
trees and in the garden. They called 
“Polly, Polly!” until the neighbors knew 
that Theodore was lost. 

At last Mrs. Benning went out on the 
back steps and ealled, “Pol-lee, Pol-lee! 
Come here!” 

Theodore answered that time. From 
the deep grass in the corner of the yard 
a sharp, shrill, disagreeable voice an- 
swered, “What do you want now? What 
do you want now?” 

That was the way the children found 
Theodore. They laughed, to be sure, but 
they were ashamed. Hvery one who heard 
the. story laughed at the children and 
teased them. 

Never again did the neighbors hear a 
Benning child shout, “What do you want 
now?” when their mother called. 

In time, the parrot, too, learned to say, 
“Yes, mother, I am coming.” 

Then the Benning children laughed ita 
the neighbors. 


[All rights reserved] 


“What do you 


Useful Radio Amateurs 


8. B. Davis, Jr., solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, says: “Radio amateurs — 
have used their service quite frequently 
in connection with catastrophes and ca- — 
lamities, floods, and great storms, where 
the wires have gone down. ‘They consti- 
tute a very valuable source of supply, if 
I may use that term, for commercial radio. 
operators—for operators in time of war.” 


-. 


_\ dominating ecumenical theme of this 

Es year’s Anniversary Week meetings. Dr. 

# Preston Bradley in his Anniversary sermon 

set forth the spiritual verities of the com- 

non faith with which liberals may restore 
the lapsed idealism of this age. Before 

the Ministerial Union, Dr. Augustus P. 

_ Reccord admonished Unitarians to enter 
_ into sympathetic relations with struggling 

liberals in other denominations, and 
within their own denomination to see that 

- humanist and theist work together in 

unity of purpose. Eight hours later, Dr. 

Edwin #. Slosson was telling members and 

friends of the Laymen’s League, of the 

peril to academic and religious freedom 
which should unite all faiths in the de- 
_ fense of their liberties. At the Alliance 

‘ meeting, Rey. Roger 8S. Forbes spoke of a 

sense of humor as to unifying influence 

among the denominations, and indicated 

7 how his church in Germantown, Pa., had 

brought about friendlier relations between 

- Unitarians and evangelicals. Principal 

James Smyth came from Canada to tell of 
the great Protestant adventure in organic 
union. 

-~ It was’ a happy idea, then, that the 
Week’s program should include a sym- 
posium by representatives from those three 
denominations which are shortly to confer 
through their commissions on a closer 

_ working fellowship among religious lib- 
erals.. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion arranged such an interchange of views 
for its evening meeting in Arlington 
Street Church on May 25—the exact anni- 
versary day of the Association’s founding 
101 years ago. The speakers were Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, chairman of the 
Commission on Comity and Church Unity 
of the Universalist General Convention ; 
Dr. Ozora S. Davis, Congregationalist 
clergyman, president of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary; and Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody of the Unitarian fellowship, 

Plummer Professor Emeritus of Christian 

Morals in Harvard University. An open- 

ing service was conducted by Dr. 

Samuel A. Eliot, president of the Associa- 

tion, and Rey. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., who 

joins the Chicago Seminary faculty in 

September. 

Dr. Perkins asserted that liberal Chris- 
tians were being fused right now into a 
spiritual unity that is so real that it need 
not be fabricated but only revealed. On 
this oceasion, as in a similar symposium 
before the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass., earlier in the year, Dr. Perkins said 
many things that need to be pondered 
_ more by the advocates of church unity. 
For instance, at the outset, he declared: 
“Any consideration of a broader Chris- 
tian unity gets nowhere if it fails to 
nize a fundamental fact, viz., that 
heart of it must be a common faith 
t possesses creative unifying power. 
ut is true of existing fellowships. 

ly true it is, and even more nec- 
of any wider, more inclusive fel- 
en we may contemplate as 

¢ aaee poestbhe. People do come 
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: Surveying the Ground for Unity 


Three addresses approach the desirable church estate 


together simply through believing that 
nothing should keep them apart. They 
get together through the inward compul- 
sion of something that actually draws 
them together. Any larger unity of which 
we dream will not result from studied, 
polite silence concerning creeds that 
separate, but from passionate loyalty to a 
deeper faith that unites.” 

This faith, continued Dr. Perkins, is the 
faith that results from “allowing Christ 
to be the interpreter of his own religion.” 
The fellowship among liberal Christians 
comes from the acceptance of and the 
endeavor to practice the religion which 
Jesus himself taught and lived. When the 
mind of Christ is applied as a solvent to 
the traditional issues in religious thought, 
many of them disappear. The soul of the 
hew adventure in fellowship is a common 
purpose to share the faith of Christ. 
“Nothing less than that will break the 
fetters of customs and timidity and pro- 
vineial jealousies,”’ said Dr. Perkins. 
“Not until Christ’s faith in the kingdom 
of God and the truths it involves has 


become a consummation we really prize’ 


above partisan glory or denominational 
aggrandizement will the larger fellowship 
be felt to be a necessity. Calm counsels 
of prudence or numerical gain or financial 
economy will not create it. In no such 
academic refrigerator will there be gen- 
erated the intense heat which fusion 
requires.” 

Dr. Peabody’s address, the third on the 
program, is to be published in a forth- 
coming issue of Tur Rereister. Dr. Pea- 
body is the author of ‘“‘The Church of the 
Spirit.” The scholarship, the spiritual 
graciousness, the charm of style that repay 
the readers of this book rewarded his 
audience of Tuesday night. He first 
sketched the sorry history of the attempts 
to secure unity through doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical conformity. Then he looked 
forward to the unity that must be achieved 
through agreement in purpose and ideals 
—to a unity of things of the spirit. 

Dr. Davis has made a long journey from 
Chicago to evidence his fellowship. He 
made good use of his twenty minutes by 
setting forth three specific articles of a 
faith and’ three corresponding items in a 
program that will unite the Christian 
forces. Dr. Davis’s address follows, in 
part: 

“We shall be united when we reaffirm 
our faith in the spiritual meaning of the 
universe and the fact of a Father-God. 
That lies beneath and undergirds all 
efforts at unity of thought or unity of 
action. 

“The second great confession of faith 
that shall unite us is a new certainty con- 
eerning the divine value of human per- 
sonality. It is easy, relatively, to believe 
difficult doctrines in theology, but it is 
tremendously difficult to hold a generous 
and loving faith with the facts of human 
nature about us as they are. 

“The third great creed which shall unite 
us is an unshaken confidence that Jesus’ 
way of living is possible and that the 
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kingdom which he proclaimed is some time 
going to come. The most disturbing 
part of the Bible is the Sermon on the 
Mount. That is more difficult than Old 
Testament miracles that have to do with 
the solar system. That is the funda- 
mental, revolutionary part of the Bible. 
That Jesus’ way of living is possible, 
that the kingdom which he proclaimed 
and died for may come—that searches our 
souls. That one may follow the Christlike 
way in the presence of some of the neigh- 
bors that some of us have, that man may 
follow Jesus and meet some of the com- 
petitors that some of us must meet, that 
Jesus’ way of living is possible when we 
know ourselves in our worst moods and 
moments,—do we dare believe that? Ay, 
but that is the faith we must have. 

“And now with that brief definition, 
those three articles of the uniting creed, I 
ain going to pass quickly to the discussion 
of the corresponding factors in the pro- 
gram. 

“Our first great common united engage- 
ment is to teach and to preach and to live 
so that men will know that the loving God 
is in His world and that the father-love 
is the mightiest fact of life. The tragedy 
connected with this noisy discussion of 
Fundamentalism and Modernism is that it 
is a debate concerning matters that lie 
on the margin of interest and is not con- 
cerned with the central struggle. Where 
lies to-day the burning point of debate? 
I meet it in universities and colleges all 
the time. It is not literal, Scriptural 
narrative; it is whether or not this is a 
mechanistic, naturalistic universe, or 
whether it is a universe permeated by the 
living God. There is where the battle is. 
The young men and women in our col- 
leges and universities are meeting be- 
haviorism in psychology, mechanism in 
science, and naturalism in philosophy. 
That is where the thick of the conflict is. 

“Our program to-day is, first of all, one 
of enriched, deepened worship, so that we 
may give place for the adoring soul to 
find its God in the fellowship of common 
adoration. Our program is to organize 
our religious education around this one 
great central truth—that God is nearer 
to us than the beating of the great artery 
in our neck. 

“Our program gathers around a message 
in the pulpit which shall grapple with 
the great themes of God—which shall 
place, in their proper position, discussion 
of social reform and political policies and 
bring back again the great central message 
of the saving love of God. And thus in 
worship and in religious education and in 
preaching we shall be carrying out the 
program which will realize. the first item 
of our common faith. 

“The second great program has to do 
with the redemption and the restoration 
of human personality, which is divinely 
precious. We must come back to the 
human relationships and the individual- 
ized methods of Jesus. We have wanted 
to save men in masses, by programs and 
promotion, and we cannot succeed per- 
manently by that method. We must re- 
affirm the place and power of individual, 
kindling contact of soul with soul because 
humanity is so divine. 

“And a third factor in the program— 
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which matches the third item in the faith 


—is that Jesus’ way of living is possible 


and that the kingdom which he came to 
proclaim is finally to be established. That 
means—does it not—first of all, a wonder- 
ful discovery of this new point of view in 
Christian missions, about which we have 
just begun to hear,—that we are no longer 
to impose Western civilization and in- 
stitutions upon the races of the Hastern 
world and dominate them with our 
superiority either in creed or in method. 
“Thank God for a new growing faith 
that is coming out of the tragedy of this 
War—which is leading us to see at last 
that there is neither race nor color, neither 
clime nor creed, to sunder the sons of 
God,—to see a new internationalism, a new 
interracialism, that shall test us to the 
point where we silence all boasts of Nordic 
supremacy and sit humbly at the feet of 
a young Jew to learn what human soli- 
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darity is. Oh, if we can only believe this, 
then we shall thrill with the old kindled 
flame of Pentecost; then we shall have a 
message wide as the world, deep as the 
needs of man, and high as the hopes which 
bear him up when he leaps in response to 
his Father’s love. Here is a faith—the 
faith in the Father-God, the faith in the 
work of man, the faith in Jesus’ way of 
living and the kingdom he came to es- 
tablish. Here is a program—a program 
of worship and education and preaching 
which shall bring God back to a starved 
life; the program of individual service 
and friendship which shall lead men one 
by one to the Friend who can tell them 
what life means; and an all-embracing 
faith in the final fusion of all the children 
of God within the welcoming embrace 
of His love which forgives and His wisdom 
that abides and His power that 
strengthens all who come to Him.” 


Meadville’s Important Changes 


Mr. Hull’s gift received, professors’ salaries equalized 


T THE semiannual meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Meadville 


Theological School, last month, the an-— 


nouncement was made that a gift of 
$100,000 had been received from Congress- 
man Morton D. Hull, chairman of the 
Board; and it was decided by a rising 
vote, with unanimity and enthusiasm, to 
extend to Mr. Hull the hearty thanks of 
the trustees. 

A report was read by the chairman of 
the Removal Committee, President South- 
worth, including recommendations which 
were discussed and unanimously adopted. 
These included : 

(1) The sale of the Meadville grounds 
and buildings. The four and a half acres 
between Arch and Pine Streets were sold 
to the Hookless Fastener Company, a 
rapidly growing corporation employing a 
high grade of help, which might have been 
compelled to withdraw from Meadville for 
lack of a proper site. Though the re- 
moval of the School meets with much 
disfavor on the part of residents of Mead- 
ville, the announcement of the sale to the 
Hookless Fastener Company was received 
with hearty approval by the neighbors of 
the School and the community at large. 

The Hookless Fastener Company agrees 
to beautify the premises, to erect its 
buildings in the vicinity of the Heating 
Plant rather than on Arch Street, and to 
keep the neighborhood free from smoke. 
The property between Arch, Chestnut, 
and Alden Streets has since been ad- 
vantageously sold to Hartman & Judd, of 
Meadville, on condition that it shall be 
used for residences, not for manufac- 
turing. 

(2) The acquisition of two additional 
buildings in Chicago, adoining the prop- 
erty already owned by the School. One 
of these is a nine-room brick residence, 
which has been assigned to the president 
of the School. The other is a spacious, 
three-story dwelling of seventeen rooms, 
adjoining the lot donated by Congress- 
man Hull several years ago. The site of 


the School in Chicago is thus fixed at 
the corner of Woodlawn Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street. On the northwest 
corner stands the beautiful stone chapel 
of the First Unitarian Society; on the 
southwest corner, the Phemister residence 
recently purchased; on the southeast 
corner Meadville House—a men’s dormi- 
tory which will accommodate, with the 
annex, twenty-one students; and on the 
fourth corner the Hull lot, adjoining the 
Wolff residence, the first floor of which 
will afford space for a temporary working 
library and lecture room. Two other 
lecture rooms will be provided in the sun 
parlor of Meadville House, and, it is 
hoped, in the parish house of the Memorial 
Chapel. 

The location is a strategic one. One 
short block to the west is an important 


‘university center on the four corners of 


which are the University Commons; 
Mandel Hall, the chief hall of the Uni- 
versity for public lectures; the Reynolds 
Club for students; the University Gym- 
nasium and Stagg Field; the Church of 
the Disciples; the Disciples Divinity 
House, and the Quadrangle Club for mem- 
bers of the faculty. One block to the 
south is the Chicago Theological Seminary 
and the new University Chapel. Seven 
minutes’ walk to the east brings one to 
the Fifty-seventh Street station of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, the chief means 
of rapid transit between the University 
and the city. 

(3) Important changes in the curric- 
ulum, made possible by the omission of 
collegiate courses, the effect of which 
changes will be to set free the professors 
to develop their own departments and to 
make the largest use of the courses offered 
by the University and its affiliated semi- 
naries. Henceforth admission to. the 
School as a regular student will demand 
the equivalent of a bachelor’s degree; but 
mature students may still be received, for 
adequate reason, as unclassified and not 
candidates for graduation. 
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(4) Provision for the reorganization of 
the course for parish assistants and di- 
rectors of religious education. The School 
of Education, the School of Social Service 
Administration, and the departments of 
Psychology, Sociology, English Literature, 
and Religious Education offer abundant 
material for supplementing the work of 
Meadville professors in providing a satis- 
factory course of study. Moreover the pos- 
session of the Wolff House enables the 
School to provide rooms for a score of 
women students, either preparing for the 
ministry or the work of parish assistants, 
directors of religious education, or social 
service. Meadville has always received 
women students on the same terms as 
men. Now for the first time it is able to 
equalize the housing conditions for the 
sexes. 

(5) Reduction in the number of trus- 
tees from thirty to eighteen. By unan- 
imous vote of the Board, the salaries of 
Meadville professors at Chicago were put 
upon the same basis as those of other 
professors in the affiliated seminaries of 
the University, and will stand at $6,000. 

The following Building Committee was 
appointed to seek the advice of competent 
architects and to recommend to the Board 
a plan for the permanent housing of the 
Institution in Chicago: President F. C. 
Southworth, Rev. Curtis W. Reese, Rey. 
Von Ogden Vogt, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, 
Rey. John H. Lathrop. Such plans must 
wait upon the progress of the financial 
campaign of the Unitarian Foundation 
and the gifts of friends of the School. A 
hearty vote of appreciation was passed, 
to be sent to the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Laymen’s 
League, for their great generosity in 
relinquishing $220,000 of their allotment 
in order that this amount might be 
devoted to the needs of the School in its 
new location. 

Notable buildings to house the religious 
interests of the University are in the 
process of erection by the University it- 
self, the Divinity School of the University, 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
The gentlemen who have in hand the erec- 
tion of the Meadville buildings are deter- 
mined that though they may be less im- 
posing than the buildings of other semi- 
naries, they shall be no less beautiful and 
no less adequate an expression, in stone 
and mortar, of the ideals of the School. 

The following members were present: 
Rev. R. W. Boynton, Hon. Morton D. Hull, 
Otto Kohler, Rey. J. H. Lathrop, Rev. R. 
8S. Loring, Prof. Fred Merrifield, Walter 
McClintock, Rey. L. Walter Mason, Rey. 
Curtis W. Reese, Dr. John F. Stephan, 
Charles H. Strong, President F. C. South- 
worth, Rey. C. A. Voss, and Rev. F. 8. C. 
Wicks. 


Gives Land to Church 


The Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, 
Mass., has received a_ gift from Mrs. 


Urban H. Broughton of approximately — 


twenty-five rods of land on the opposite 
corner from the church. The Society 
plans to make a park out of the property, 


earrying out as nearly as possible the 


scheme of landscaping on the 
grounds. 
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TrHE FAITHFUL LIVES and good 
i works of the Unitarian ministers who 
died during the past year were brought 
into remembrance at the annual com- 
memoration service held in King’s Chapel 
on Tuesday morning of Anniversary Week. 
- Rey. Laurence Hayward conducted the 
service and gave the address in place of 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, who was ill 
and could not be present to fill his ap- 
pointment to officiate. The service 
honored the memory of these men: 


JAMES GorTON (died in 1923) 
’ Cyrus A. Roys 
Henry H. WovupdE 
Davip UTTER 
Groree A. THAYER 
FLORENCE Buck 
Cray MacCauLey 
Epwin C. HEADLE 
Manty B. TowNSEND 
Pui §. THACHER 
Pitt DILLINGHAM 
FRANK L. PHALEN 
GusTAVvE H. ZASTROW 
Grorce F. PRattr 


Mr. Hayward pointed out that in each 
of the three great transfigurations nar- 
rated in the Scriptures—those of Moses, 
Stephen, and Jesus—the man lifted above 
ordinary life was not conscious of the 
elevation. The transfiguration appeared 
to others’ eyes, but not to his. Jesus en- 
joined secrecy so that the exaltation of 
the moment should not be capitalized as 
a sign or wonder. 

“Now in the possibilities—each in its 
own degree—of such transfiguring effects, 
distinguished always by the characteristic 
mentioned, the Christian ministry is 
peculiarly rich,” said Mr. Hayward. ‘“Be- 
cause on the one side their work deals 
with those great truths and faiths by 
which the world of the spirit penetrates 
and wins the material world, and because, 
on the other, their relation to these two 
worlds forms their lives in a_ peculiar 
fashion, the ministers of all churches are 
always building something greater than 
they can actually touch. . 

“T should do wrong if at Shek a service 
as this I did not dwell a second on the 
inner pomp—the not-quite-forgettable out- 
ward glory, even—of the servants of reli- 
gion. In an age like ours, marked by 
energy and goodness greater than charac- 
terized any other age, we can well afford 
to acknowledge the contrary fact—that 
in the things of the mind, particularly in 
those intellectual questions requiring in- 
sight and an all-round summing-up, it is 
not a particularly great age; nay, in its 
typical manifestations, it is a particularly 
naive, befogged, belated age! To the 
‘Servants of the church, then—to the ser- 
_ vants of that one institution which holds 
fast the associated findings of mankind, 
: ‘the common sense of ages, and which 
"stands firm in an uncertain time—comes 
intellectual power which we must not 
et. They are guardians of a truth 
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Remembering Their Good Works 


Mr. Hayward preaches at commemoration service for ministers 


that, though it slightly shifts and changes 
with growing knowledge—and in our 
church we are properly flexible to those 
shifts—on the whole remains unchanged ; 
and to its interpreters and guardians, 
therefore, comes a sense of power which 
the world—because it always must 
supremely value mind—which the world 
even of to-day cannot quite always deny. 

“Yet because, on the other hand, the 
outward world (perhaps wholesomely !) at 
most moments seems to question—eyven 
deny—the supreme truth and value of his 
possessions, the minister of religion is 
forever forced into an attitude of humility 
toward himself—a forgetfulness of his 
pride of possession. His treasure, he soon 
finds, is in earthen vessels. Not to speak 
of failure and disappointment in winning 
recognition for himself or his cause—not to 
speak of outward rewards comparatively 
slight by the world’s standard, he finds 
his hold on the glorious faiths of God, 
duty, and immortality, often shadowed—- 
both as he himself would use them and as 
he would give them to others; so that he 
is forced into an attitude of faith and 
eagerness rather than of complacence and 
pride. Clergymen, like others, differ in 
the way they handle the human problem 
of mingling the elements of self-assertion 
and service in their lives! In a work the 
peculiar temptation of which has always 
been said to be love of power, there are 
countless chances still for those whose de- 
sire for forceful and recognized impact on 
the day is great. But they, together with 
their more modest comrades, all some- 
where come into the bounds of personal 
accomplishment. Somewhere—often, they 
forget themselves ; and the heavenly truth 
they serve comes to awe and in a measure 
purify them. Pride in the possession of 
that truth gives way both to a humble 
acknowledgment of their faulty service 
of it, and to a renewed, generous effort to 
serve it better through lifting others by 
it; so that the signs written on the souls, 
as others see them, of these priests and 
prophets, if they suggest the importance 
of their possession, suggest also their 
willingness to forget their share in that 
importance for the sake of God and their 
prothersy 9s... 

“Let us here remember afresh and honor 
again the people of this kind. Let us 
think to-day of all who in every human 
relationship stand after that true fashion. 
Let us think particularly of those whom 
we honor, who by it have served God’s 
church and ministered to His glory—who 
in every friendly, strong, devoted, able 
way, with intellect and heart and hand, 
in parish and in church, in home and com- 
munity and nation, in ways quiet or com- 
manding, with understanding and with 
power—and not without love and self- 
denial—have helped many to swim through 
the waves of this troublesome world and 
come to the land of everlasting life. In 
old, familiar scenes we again catch their 
faces now, and we hail them once more!” 
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Mission Has Open House 


Mrs. Clark tells of its accomplishments 
and its needs 


The Children’s Mission to Children was 
at home to its friends on Tuesday after- 
noon, May 2, at its headquarters, 20 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. Boston Uni- 
tarians intimately interested in the Mis- 
sion’s work and -Anniversary Week visi- 
tors heard Mrs. Murdoch M. Clark, the 
field secretary, tell something of the ac- 
complishments of the Mission and give 
warning that its work would haye to be 
curtailed unless it received additional sup- 
port from new friends. She paid tribute 
to the memory of Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
her predecessor, who died last summer. 

Mrs. Clark spoke of the founding of the 
Mission in 1849 by Fannie Merrill, and of 
its growth since that time. The Mission, 
she said, was second to none in child wel- 
fare work; it changes its methods to the 
best-informed current opinion—the methods 
followed are up to date; and throughout 
all the labor pulses the great mother heart 
impartially for its charges of whatever 
race or color or creed. The children in 
charge of the Mission might be divided 
into three classes—normal, hospital, and 
problem children. These boys and girls 
are all in foster homes and are treated as 
members of the family. 

“When I first came to the Mission,” said 
Mrs. Clark, “I was told the Mission never 
solicits funds. I want to tell you a story 
of a tramp who recently called at the 
parish house of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge. He told his story to the social 
worker who is there every morning. When 
he had finished, the social worker said, 
‘You are nothing but a beggar.’ The 
tramp replied ‘No, lady, I ain’t a beggar; 


I’m just telling my circumstances.’ This 
is what I do for the Mission. 
“The directors are too modest. They 


have a good thing. Why should they not 
ery their wares more lustily? This is 
just where you can help. Let me read you 
a few words which accompanied a gen- 
erous donation not long ago. ‘I hope the 
funds for the Children’s Mission will be 
such that you will be able to maintain and | 
even exceed its present efficiency. It will 
be a black mark against the Unitarian 
Church if this is not the case. By their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ So when you 
go back home, will you not spread our 
gospel? I leave it with every man, woman, 
and child in your parish. This is one 
thing that young and old can do together. 
We need all the friends we can get. Old 
ones we cannot spare; new ones we must 
have, otherwise our work must be cur- 
tailed. Remember that whoso loves a 
ehild, loves not himself but God; whoso 
delights a child, labors with God in his 
workshop of the world of hearts; whoso 
helps a child, bring the kingdom of God; 
whoso saves a child from the fingers of 
evil, sits in the seat with the builders of 
cities and the procurers of peace.” 


Resigns at Youngstown, Ohio 

Rey. William W. Peck has tendered 
his resignation as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Youngstown, Ohio. 
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How They Lend a Hand 


Society hears report at annual meeting 
in Hale Chapel 


Seventeen new Lend a Hand Clubs were 
formed during last year, and sixty-six 
new annual subscribers to the work were 
added, according to the annual report of 
Miss Annie F. Brown, executive secretary 
of the Lend a Hand Society, at its annual 
meeting on May 22 in Boston, Mass. Both 
business and public sessions were held in 
the chapel in the First Church, recently 
rededicated to the memory of Edward 
Everett Hale, who was the founder of the 
Lend a Hand Society. 

Miss Brown reported the distribution of 
1,894 garments through the social service 
departments of the Boston City Hospital, 
Homeopathie Hospital, Eye and Har In- 
firmary, Family Welfare Society, Indus- 
trial Aid Society, Boston Sanatorium, 
Morgan Memorial, Dr. Grenfell’s work in 
Labrador, Near East Relief, and _ in- 
dividuals. Sixty-eight persons were given 
vacations or convalescent care. These in- 
cluded thirty-six men, thirty-four women, 
and eight children. Nine were over sixty- 
five years old. 

Two bequests were paid during the 
‘year: $3,000 from Miss Helen F. Kimball, 
and $500 from Mrs. Almira Fenno-Gendrot. 
The Hale Endowment was increased by 
these and some small gifts to $76,374.14. 
One bequest, of $10,000, to be paid later, 
from Miss Lulu §. Kimball, is to be 
known as the “Frances Hathaway Kimball 
Fund for Holidays for Tired Mothers,” 
in memory of Miss Kimball’s own mother. 

About $240 was expended for medical 
supplies and new canvas cover for Lend 
a Hand medicine case, warm garments, 
and toward building the new hospital for 
Dr. Grenfell at St. Anthony’s. Contribu- 
tions were also made to the Floating Hos- 
pital, Mt. Pleasant Home, American In- 
valid Aid Society, Travelers’ Aid Society, 
Manassas Industrial School, Red Cross, 
Pine Mountain School, Hindman School, 
and the Near East Relief. 

More than 525 children and aged men 
and women were remembered at Christmas 
—according to Miss Brown—with money, 
food, games, toys, and cards. Boxes were 
sent to Maine, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and three places in Massachu- 
setts—Mavyerick Dispensary and Prender- 
gast Preventorium being among the recipi- 
ents. 

The Lend a Hand Book Mission reported 
the most progressive year in its history. 
Two hundred forty-eight boxes were dis- 
tributed, containing 14,086 books—7,235 
new, 6,851 second-hand, in excellent con- 
dition. Forty-six boxes of literature were 
sent to the Seaman’s Friend Society, St. 
Mary’s House for Sailors, Sailors’ Haven, 
Psychopathic Hospital, United States 
Army Base, Boston; State Infirmary, 
Tewksbury, Mass.; Prendergast Preven- 
torium; Fernald School, Waverley, Mass., 
and Morgan Memorial—with two boxes to 
Dr. Grenfell’s Parish, two packages of 
books to the island of Jamaica, two pack- 
ages of books to Maine, and two hundred 
boxes of books sent to twelve different 
States in the South. 

The program of entertainment included 
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a song by the Glee Club of “Ten Times 
One Club,” Brockton, Mass.; a reading 
from Dr. Hale’s story, “Ten Times One 
Equals Ten,” by Miss Ethel Hale Free- 
man, member of the Lend a Hand Dram- 
atic Club of Greater Boston; another song 
by the Glee Club; and an address, “In 
Memory of Dr. Hale,” by Edwin D. Mead, 
lecturer, author, and friend of Dr. Hale. 


Doctorate for Mr. Patterson 


Rey. George F. Patterson, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
received the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity on June 2 at the commence- 
ment exercises of Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Ill, where he was once an under- 
graduate student. Dr. Patterson was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry in 
1904. Later he joined the Unitarian fel- 
lowship and held Unitarian pastorates at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Peterboro, N.H., and 
Concord, N.H., before his appointment in 
1923 to the staff of the Association. 


Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Quieting Down 
(Continued from page 544) 


the Seattle Convention last year and 
which would have excluded from the Con- 
yention both members and churches prac- 
ticing “open membership.” The law now 
reads: “The Northern Baptist Convention 
recognizes its constituency as consisting 
solely of those Baptist churches in which 
the immersion of believers is recognized 
and practiced as the only spiritual bap- 
tism; and the Convention hereby declares 
that only immersed members will be 
recognized as delegates to the Conven- 
tion.” This appears restrictive enough, 
but Dr. W. B. Riley would have added, 
after “recognized and practiced,” these 
words: “as a prerequisite to membership,” 
instead of ‘‘as the only spiritual baptism.” 
Tassage of the Seattle or Riley amend- 
ment would haye technically excluded 
delegates from the Free Baptist churches, 
which merged with the Convention several 
years ago. 

Rey. J. W. Brougher of Oakland, Calif., 
who offered the amendment that  pre- 
vailed, was later elected president of the 
Convention along with the other “middle 
of the road” candidates for offices in the 
five major denominational societies. The 
entire Fundamentalist slate was defeated. 
Mr. Brougher’s strength was that of a 
Fundamentalist opposing the militancy of 
his fellow conservatives. 

The report on denominational reorgani- 
zation prepared by the committee of 
which Raymond B. Fosdick, brother of 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, is chairman, 
was presented to the Convention. The 
delegates accepted the report, recognized 
the progress that had been made, and dis- 
charged the committee without taking any 
action on the proposed plan. The plan 
was outlined in THr Rearster of May 20. 

On the suggestion of Dr. J. C. Massee 
of Boston, Mass., the Convention declared 
a truce to controversy for the next six 
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months and planned for a vigorous cam- 
paign of evangelism during this half- 
year. Dr. Massee does not consider him- 
self a Fundamentalist ; he is an “evangeli- 
eal.” It will be remembered that he 
signed the report which a year ago largely 
absolved foreign missionaries from various 
charges of heresy. Prof. F. L. Anderson 
of Newton Center, Mass., reporting this 
year for the Foreign Mission Society, de- 
clared: “We shall not harry our mis- 
sionaries in any inquisition of opinion.” 

At the Presbyterian Assembly, the re- 
port of the Commission of Fifteen, who 
are studying the controversy in that 
chureh, held out a slender hope to the 
Modernists. With probable reference to 
the Virgin Birth decision last year by 
the Assembly, it said that the Assembly 
has the power to record a contrary judg- 
ment in another case, “resting upon a 
state of facts similar to, or precisely the 
same as those of the former cases.” The 
report did not undertake to settle the 
question as to whether the local pres- 
bytery or the General Assembly had final 
authority in determining who should be 
ordained as minister. It declared that 
“the principle of toleration, when rightly 
conceived and frankly and fairly applied, 
is as truly a part of our constitution as 
are any of the doctrines stated in that 
instrument.” “It is desirable,’ said the 
Commission, “to secure a more exact 
definition of the phrase ‘essential and 
necessary articles of faith’ and of the 
authority to determine such articles.” 
The report contained mild reproof for 
“slander and misrepresentation and some 
well-sounding irenie admonitions.’ Dr. 
Clarence E. Maccartney, ultra-Fundamen- 
talist leader, did not like the suggestion 
that the Assembly might reverse itself 
on the doctrinal requirements for min- 
isters. Presbyteries and ministers will be 
defiant about liberties with the faith 
while there is something about the ques- 
tion still open, he declared. He did not 
want to allow the Commission another 
year for study, which it had requested. 
But the Assembly approved the report 
with only one dissenting “no” and granted . 
the extension of time. 

All the acts of the New York Pres- 
bytery and the Synod of New York with 
respect to the Presbytery’s licensing men 
who did not affirm the Virgin Birth were 
reviewed by the Judicial Commission. 
One charge against the Presbytery re- 
lated to its refusal to license any more 
ininisters while the Commission was 
studying the situation. The Presbytery 
and Synod were found not guilty of in- 
subordination and the Assembly, sitting 
as a court, affirmed this finding. 

Another defeat for the ultraconsery- 
atives was the election of Dr. William O. 
Thompson, formerly president of Ohio 
State University, as moderator. Although 
Dr. Thompson, among the Presbyterians, 
and Dr. Brougher, among the Baptists, 
are regarded as Fundamentalists, they 
defeated the official ultra-Fundamentalist 
candidates, because they were men of 
good will and good works and: because 
these churches do not Mike | ne ways: of 
ultra-militancy. : 
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Over the Radio 3 


Regular broadcastings 


‘ erepie's Church, Cuicaco, ILuL.—Sunday 
ces, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 
cago; ; 448 meters. 
Unitarian Church, Fatt River, Mass.— 
Beeevice at 10.45 a.m., first Sunday of each 
month. WSAR, Fall River ; 254 meters. 
First Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Cauir., and Unitarian Church, Hottywoop, 
Catir.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 p.m. (Hollywood, June 13; Los 
_ Angeles, June 20.) KNX, Los Angeles; 
337 meters. 
Unitarian Church, New Beprorp, Mass. 
—Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 
First Unitarian Church, PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa.—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 
_ Philadelphia; 278 meters. 
All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINFIELD, 
_ N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on first 
Sunday of each month. WHAM, North 
_ Plainfield; 261 meters. 
Church of Our Father, PorTLAND, ORE.—- 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
_ 491.5 meters. 7 

First Unitarian Church, San Di1£ao, 
Catir.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Rev. Howard 
B. Bard. KFVW, San Diego ; 245.8 meters. 
Church of the Unity, SPRINGFIELD, 
Mass.—Service at 10.45 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 383 and 242 meters. (Next 
broadcasting June 27. 


(Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 
to the date of publication preceding the day 
_ of the service to be broadcast.) 


Dedicate Memorial Fireplace 
in Washington Alliance Room 


As a sort of fruition of their labors, 
the Women’s Alliance of All Souls Church, 
Washington, D.C., have finally had a dedi- 
eation in their own handsome room in the 
church. During the time that the north 
wing was being built, Mrs. Henry C. Mor- 
Tis made a gift to the church of a sum 
_ for a fireplace, and the Alliance specified 
that it should be a memorial to Mrs. 

-Morris’s father, Charles W. Hills. Pres- 
ent at the dedication, on May 22, were 
_ Mrs. Morris, Mrs. Hills, widow of Charles 
_ W. Hills, and Ralph Hills, a son of Mrs. 
Hills. Immediately following the cere- 
- monies, a tea was served by the Alliance 
in honor of Mrs. Hills and her children. 
_ Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce conducted the 

ervice of dedication, and referred to the 

part Mr. Hills had performed in the affairs 

of All Souls Church years ago as a devoted 

> ember, as treasurer, and as a member of 
- the board of trustees. 

‘The Alliance recently formed its com- 
c ee for the annual bazaar to be held 
fall, The bazaar last year netted 

‘Such results, ee back over 


», 
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a period of more than a dozen years, 


made it possible for this organization of 
Unitarian women to provide the interior 


- furnishings and decorations for the church 


of their denomination in the National 
Capital. 


Strong in Nashville 


Speaker in Unitarian Church before 
appearing at Scopes case | 


Charles H. Strong, Clarence Darrow, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, Robert 8. Keebler, 
and George W. Rappleyea, who arrived in 
Nashville, Tenn., May 29, for the hearing 
before the Tennessee Supreme Court in 
the Scopes case, were guests of the First 
Unitarian Church at the church picnic 
on the lawns of Mr. and Mrs. William 
Morgan’s home, four miles from the city. 

On the following Sunday morning, May 
30, the church was crowded. After the 
sermon, which was shortened for the oc- 
casion, Rey. Thomas J. Horner called upon 
Mr. Strong to speak. Mr. Strong told of 
the Anniversary Week meetings in Bos- 
ton, Mass., which he attended just before 
coming to Nashville. 


Inquirer Issued During Strike 


In spite of the general suspension in 
the publication of periodicals in England 
during the general strike, the Inquirer, 
British Unitarian weekly, did not miss a 
number. The issues of May 8 and 15 were 
reduced to eight pages. Readers who did 
not receive their copies on account of the 
breakdown of distributing agencies were 
able to obtain them by mail from the 
Inquirer office, and mail subscribers re- 
ceived their numbers without interruption. 


Resign Peabody Pastorate 


Rey. Harold L. Pickett and Mrs. Pickett 
(Rey. Anita T. Pickett), ministers of the 
Unitarian Church in Medfield, Mass., have 
resigned the joint pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church in Peabody, Mass.— 
the resignation to be effective September 1. 


HoLiy woop, Catir.—The Unitarian 
Chureh will hold Sunday evening sery- 
ices at 7.45 o’clock throughout the sum- 
mer. The morning service will be dis- 
continued through July and August. 
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For Churchly Hospitality 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held the last meeting of the sea- 
son with the Alliance branch of Hollis, 
L.I. The subject, “Hospitality in Our 
Churches,” was discussed by members of 
the various branches forming the League, 
with suggestions for the welcoming of 
strangers and strengthening the bond of 
fellowship among the members them- 
selves. The collection taken was for the 
Unitarian booth at the Women’s Activi- 
ties’ exhibit to be held at the Hotel Astor 
in September. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate cerd furnished on request. 


NURSE—Will care for children evenings. BACK 
Bay 3110. 


ATTENTION—Pastors and Sunday-school teach- 
ers. Summer course in Old Testament Hebrew. 
Simplified method. Rates reasonable. PHILIP 
STEINBUCK, New Church Theological School, 
48 Quincy Street, Cambridge. 


THE HEIGHTS HOUSE, Lunenburg, Vt 
vicinity of the White Mountains. We offer 
the comforts and conveniences needed for a 
successful vacation and rest. No hay fever. 
Booklet. A. J. NEWMAN, Proprietor. 
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Local and Suburban Service 
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The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 


This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
{o receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Meadville Theological School, 
The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 
Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 
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As the heart panteth 
after the water 
brooks, so panteth 
my SOUL after THEE 
O GOD BIBLE 


Waitarian Boston—1860 


Mr. Lewis gives illustrated lecture before 
Historical Society 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society, held on Thursday, 
May 27, in the Hale Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., gave an illustrated 
address on “The Unitarian Churches of 
Boston in 1860.” Mr. Lewis pointed out 
that 1860 marks perhaps the high tide of 
the Unitarian movement in Boston, before 
the great increase in the size of the city, 
due to foreign immigration, and the cor- 
responding development of the suburbs had 
changed the racial and religious charac- 
teristics of the old city. In 1860 there 
were twenty-two Unitarian churches 
within the city limits of the period. Mr. 
Lewis gave an admirable suryey of these 
churches, illustrated with interesting pic- 
tures of the buildings and their ministers. 

The Society elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, president; Winslow Warren, hon- 
orary vice-president; Dr. Charles EH. Park, 
D.D., vice-president; Julius H. Tuttle, 
secretary and librarian; Frederick W. 
Stuart, Jr., treasurer; directors—Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson, Rev. Charles Graves, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Rev. G. H. Reed. 

The usual reports were presented, indi- 
cating that the Society was in satisfactory 
condition. The president reported on the 
publication of the proceedings of the 
Society for the year 1925, and _ con- 
gratulated the Society upon its new ven- 
ture. The proceedings contain the notable 
address delivered last year by Prof. W. W. 
Fenn, and the address delivered by Dr. 
Kenneth Murdock in 1924 on Increase and 
Cotton Mather. The Society proposes to 
publish its proceedings from time to 
time, if sufficient financial support is forth- 
coming. The president appealed for a 
large increase in the membership of the 
Society to enable it to promote its new 
policy of publication without resorting to 
an increase of annual dues. 

The plan of erecting a simple memorial 
over the grave of Faustus Socinus at 
Luctawice, Poland, was discussed. It was 
pointed out that in 1910 Rey. Charles W. 
Wendte proposed such action, and had 
raised several hundred dollars therefor, 
before the Great War broke out. Presi- 
dent Karl M. Wilbur of the Pacific School 
has since visited Luctawice and is also 
cordially in favor of now carrying the 
plan through to completion. The Society 
voted to approve the plan and to com- 
mend it to our churches. 


To learn the worth of a man’s religion, 
do business with him.—Bishop Spaulding. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R ye 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF 


UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 ~ 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R, BLINN. 
Vice-PresipENT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S$. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Nuw York CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


PROCT Ol ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, NH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors = 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th, For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 - 1926 


Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Count 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities : Edu- 
eational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its eur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 


Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 30, 
1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SournHwortH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and neligiqus liberty at home oad 
abroad 
The nan Rint) is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 


‘THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locks, President. E.A.Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Serves Palo Alto Church 


Rey. Leila L. Thompson, recently or- 
dained to the Unitarian ministry, is filling 
the pulpit of the Palo Alto, Calif., Uni- 
tarian Church, under appointment as act- 
ing minister. Rey. Elmo A. Robinson, 


who has resigned this pastorate, is study- 
ing at Harvard University. 


Peace is that blessed period when it 


isn’t your sacred duty to believe an of- 
ficial lie—Hartford Times. — 
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- Visiting Preachers for 
King’s Chapel Services 


Four prominent preachers—Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia; Dean Shailer Math- 
ews of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School; Dr. Francis G. Peabody, Plummer 
Professor Emeritus of Christian Morals in 
Harvard University; and Principal R. 
Bruce Taylor of Queen’s University, 
Canada—hayve accepted appointment on 
the first Board of Visiting Preachers for 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. Next win- 
ter they will preach on two Sunday morn- 
ings each. 

A Co-operating committee of ministers 
and laymen of various Greater Boston 
churches will assist in the promotion of 
the week-day services, under the chair- 
manship of the minister of the church. 
One meeting of this committee has already 
been held. Among the ministers on the 
committee are: Bishop William F. An- 
derson; Dr. Charles N. Arbuckle, First 
Baptist Church, West Newton, Mass.; 
Dr. Paul R. Frothingham; Rev. A. L. 
Hudson; Rey. Sidney Lovett, Mt. Vernon 
Church; Rey. Boynton Merrill, Old South 
Church; Dr. Addison Moore; Rey. Abbot 
Peterson; Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy; Dr. 
Robert Watson, First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston; Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie, Central 
Congregational Church; Dr. J. Edgar 
Park, Second Church in Newton; Rev. 
Miles Hanson; Dr. Charles E. Park; Rev. 
Edward A, Elliott; Dr. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen; Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, Harvard 
Church, Brookline, Mass. 

Preachers who have already consented 
to preach at the week-day services next 
season include: Dr. Sherwood Eddy, New 
York City; Dr. George C. Pidgeon, mod- 
erator of the United Church of Canada; 
Dr. J. R. P. Sclater, also of Toronto, Ont. ; 


Dr. Alexander MacColl and Dr. Frederick © 


R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman and Dr. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, N.Y.; Prof. Theodore G. 
Soares and Dean Shailer Mathews of the 
University of Chicago; Dr. Karl Reiland, 
St. George’s Church, New York City ; Dean 
Charles R. Brown and Dr. Richard H. 
Clapp of New Haven, Conn.; Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer, the successor of Dr. W. E. Barton 
at Oak Park, Ill.; Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey of Springfield, Mass.; Prof. Daniel 
Eyans of Cambridge, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


More Room for Emmerton School 


The first shovelful of earth for the new 
building of the Emmerton School at 
Swansboro, N.C., was turned May 19 by 
Mrs. Lucy Buckmaster, in the presence of 
about sixty persons. Rey. Margaret B. 
Barnard read selections from Zechariah, 
and offered prayer. The building will be 
of brick, 92 by 108 feet, and will be built 
around an open court. It will be one story 
high, and will contain eight classrooms as 
well as an assembly hall seating two 
hundred persons. The architects are 
Herbert W. and John A. Simpson of New- 
bern, N.C., and the contractor is H: W. 
Guthrie of Morehead City. It is expected 
that the building will be ready for use by 
September 1. 


Personals 


Frederic A. Delano, a member of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Washington, 
D.C., and a director of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, has been serving under 
the Council of the League of Nations as 
president of a commission of inquiry into 
the opium situation in Persia. He is ex- 
pected to return to Washington the latter 
part of July. Mr. Delano was recently 
appointed by President Coolidge as chair- 
man of a planning commission for Wash- 
ington. ; 


Rey. Elizabeth Padgham, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Our Father in 
Rutherford, N.J., conducted the morning 
chapel at Union Theological Seminary 
recently, the first time in the history 
of the Seminary that a woman has per- 
formed that duty. Miss Padgham has 
been giving lectures on child study in 
the First Unitarian Church in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. She has also served as chair- 
man of the Committee on. Religious Edu- 
cation for the Metropolitan Conference, 
and she brought in a valuable report at 
the meeting of the Conference in Orange, 
N.J., on May 10. 


Fifty prominent merabers of the Indiana 
bar united in honoring a colleague, Samuel 
Owen Pickens of Indianapolis, Ind., with 
a dinner on April 26 in recognition of his 
eightieth birthday. One of the speakers 
was Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of All 
Souls Unitarian. Church in Indianapolis, 
of which church Mr. Pickens is a member. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


pe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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RECREATION 


A BOOK OF ORIGINAL 
PARTIES 
By Ethel Owen 


“Hostesses will be pleased to 
gain new ideas from the pages of 
this book. It includes many 
ideas for the developing of social 
games.””—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Tilustrated. 


Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
THE CHURCH AT PLAY 


By Norman E. Richardson 
“A practical manual of play and 
social and recreational leader- 
ship.”—Yale Divinity News. 
Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35 


—AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS— 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York — Cincinnati Chicago 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


. 
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First Week 
Rev. Epwarp H. Corron 
Dr. L. R. G. Cranpon 
Rey. Joun Haynes Hotmes 
Prof. Epson R. Mines 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben REDDEN 
Rev. Marion I. Ham 

Prof. Joan P. MarsHatu 
Rey. Louis C. CornisH 


General Conference—July 17-31—Star Island 


Rey. ApotpH Rosspacu 
Rev. KENNETH GESNER 
Rev. Preston BrapDLey 
Rev. Henry H. SaunpDERSON 


Second Week 

Rev. Joun N. Marx 

Mr. Harotp Hitt Biossom 

Rey. and Mrs. Wiuut1aM I. 
LAWRANCE 

Mr. Tuomas H. Exxiorr 


The Shoaler Ministers will be Rev. Mirms Hanson and Rev. Jonn N. Marx 

The Sunday Preachers will be Rev. CHartes A. WING and Rev. Epwin S. Honan 

The Music will be provided by the Eddy Trio, Miss Apa Futter, and Mrs. CHANDLER SMITH 
A Pageant will be written and staged by Rev. JosrpH C, ALLEN 


Office Boy: “The Boss can’t see any- 


one to-day.” Caller: “Oh, well, tell him I 
hope his blindness is only temporary.” 
—Passing Show. 


“Oh, we took the loveliest drive, and I 
saw so many trees and flowers.” ‘Where 
did you drive? What was the place 
called?” “Oh, it was. called ‘Detour.’ ” 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


‘Does my practicing make you nervous?” 
asked the man who was learning to play 
a saxophone. “It did when I first heard 
the neighbors discussing it,’ replied the 
man next door, “but I’m getting so now 
that I don’t care what happens to you.” 
—Tit-Bits. 


Add to “howlers”: A young theologue’s 
definition of Humanism, writes a divinity 
school professor: “Humanism seems to 
be a conception that mankind is the high- 
est resultant of the development of the 
universe and that he is to take up the 
reins of the runaway horses and try to 
infect a little more intelligence, a little 
more purpose—if there is any—and in 
the main step into the shows which the 
childhood of the race have imaginated 
for their god, and to change the kingdom 
of God into a democracy.” 


The Bible Crusader, Fundamentalism’s 
champion rampant, cares little who writes 
the prose against evolution, so long as it 
prints the poetry. For example, “An Ode 
to a Fly,’— 

Don’t be discouraged, poor little fly, 
You'll be a chipmunk by and by; 

Ages later, I can see, 

You'll be a full-grown chimpanzee. 
Next I see, with a prophet’s ken, 

You'll take a place in the ranks of men; 
And then, in the great sweet by and by— 
Why should I swat you, dear little fly ?— 
We'll be angels, you and I— 

Prospective chum of my home on high, 
This is what Darwin says—not I. 


At a congregational meeting there was a 
hot debate on the subject of probation 
after death. How, in the “holy rage,” Dr. 
Edwin Pond Parker saved the day with 
a story is told by Dr. George A. Gordon. 
“Last evening in front of this very hall 
in which we are now gathered,” Dr. 
Parker said, “two men were talking. One 
addressed the other by saying: ‘These 
religious people have jewed us out of our 
fun on Sunday. They have jewed us out 
of our liquor, and I’m blamed if this 
American Board ain’t talking about pro- 
hibition after death.’” This suggests a 
good standing caption for “Pleasantries” : 
“He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh.” 


Short sermon: “This summer,” says Dr. 
Chappell, “I saw two flies walking along 
beside a ten-acre field—at least it looked 
like that to them. It was a lovely piece 
of fly-paper. ‘What do you think of this 
new invention called tanglefoot?’ asked 
the younger fly of the elder. ‘I am op- 
posed to it,’ was the instant reply. ‘How 
is that? asked the younger; ‘I thought 
you were broadminded. Is it poisonous?’ 
‘No,’ came the reply again, ‘it is rather 
sweet.’ ‘Then. what is your objection? 
Just then a neighbor of theirs flew and lit 
right in the center of the paper. ‘My ob- 
jection,’ said the old fly, ‘is just this: you 
will never see our friend yonder in prayer- 
meeting again. He thinks he owns the 
fly-paper, but the fly-paper owns him.’ ” 
—Christian Advocate. 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Typing. General Stenography. 
Foreign Language Work. JEANNETTE SOULE, 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Washington, D.C., “THE KERN” 


Two squares from new Washington Audi- 
torium. The facilities of a hotel with the 
atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, 
also private ones. Excellent, inexpensive din- 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. 
map sent. 

Address: Mrs. Josiah Quincy Kern, 1912 “G” St., Northwest 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
TYLE 
Gece ion 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA : - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
For 


Bibles sr. 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CAMP JOLEF 
FOR BOYS 
Among the Pines. 


B 


July August 
In the Heart of 


Maine. Upon a Beautiful Lake. Swim- 
ming, rifle practice, canoeing, games, 
woodcraft, nature lore, manhood. Counselor every 
five boys. Selective Camp. Non-sectarian. Nurse. 


Write, DIRECTOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Kingston, New York, or CHAS. W. FITTS, 140€ 
Allison St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS : 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 

sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 

boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 

a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens 

June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rey, 

pm E. Poutey, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 


THE HOMESTEAD, Andover, Me. 


A manor house, large farm and small hotel com- 
bined, situated in the prettiest valley in Maine, 18 
miles from Rumford, 12 miles south of Rangeley 
Lakes, 30 guests accommodated, vegetables and 
fruit from farm, very best home cooking, telephone, 
electric lights and all modern conveniences, 900 feet 
elevation, state road, mountains, forests, brooks, 
reasonable prices. Boston references. 


Booklets of WALTER S. FOX, 55 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 
or SYLVANUS POOR, Andover, Me. 


SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal —Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business — 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features ar ee . Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


Beach 1765 
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In this Number 
Editorials . 65° j.° 4 Piet en ee 


Correspondence 
Henry Ford on British Strike . . ..... 


Original and Selected 


The Letter from Euroze, by 8. I. Tonjoroff . . 
Laymen’s League Program Undergoes Change, 

by Wallace M. Powers . 7 ate 
Teaching Universals With Modern Methods . 
Women’s Alliance Adopts New Name... . 
Young People’s Thirtieth Anniversary. . . . 
Old Doctrinal Conflicts, New Scientific Truths 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Quieting Down . . . 
Surveying the Ground for Unity . . .... 
Meadville’s Important Changes . . .... 
Remembering Their Good Works 


Free | Literature 


The Undercurrent; The Latest Paul, by Francis 
A. Christie; Books . . 


Our Children 


Smile Day, by Rose Brooks . 6 | tee 
A Queer Teacher, by Frances Margaret Fox . 


Poetry 
It’s June, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . . . . 
Jamie’s Lesson, by Steward Wykoff. . ... 


Church Notes’: «sto 0% a ee 


Pleasantries. . ..: 7 ee eee 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Rev. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, D.D., Minister. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
Emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 
Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M, Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at 11 
A.M. On Sunday, June 20, the summer union 
services will be resumed at the Arlington Street 
Church, Dr. Rihbany preaching. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning service 
at 10.30 a.m. Chureh school at 12 m. Y¥. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays of each 
month at 5 P.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Hduca- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broadway). 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. Church 
services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cordially in- 
vited to make themselves known to the min- 
ister and to sign the Visitor’s- Register. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold HB. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae, o st and 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 10 A.mM., Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. Howard N. Brown. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles HB. Park, D.D., minister. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Minister Emeritus. Mo sery- 
ice 11 a.m. Communion service tely 
after morning service on the first Sunday 
of each month. Free seats at all services. 
The church is open daily from 9 to 5. All 
welcome. 


Minister 
Minister, 
Service at 11 a.m. 
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When ordering change of 


address please send old 
as well as new address, 
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